“No. 3, NEW SERIES. 


BIRTHS. ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 
ing 23, Bedford-place, Russell- ABLE, _UNCONDI- 
LEWIS L. CALISHER, Esq., | TIONAL, and UNCHALLENGEABLE, 


of a son. | 

he 12th inst., at 4, Gloucester-terrace, 
Manchester, the wife of MARCO 
LEVI, Esq,, of son. 
at 87, Richmond-road. 


the 13th inst. 


son. 
the residence of the 
bride’s father, by the Rev. Dr. Adler, assister 
by the Rev. Mr. Asher, M. MANUEL HIRSCH 
JAVAL, Rue Richepanse, Paris, to ROSA, younger 
daughter of MOSELY, Esq., of 9, 
Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. | 
DEATHS. | 
On the Sth inst., WEISSMA NN, aged 
36; deeply lamented by all who knew her. | 
On the ilthinst., at 18, Bevis Marks, Hounds- 
ditch, LAVINIA, relict of the late MICHAEL 
On the 12th inst:, at her brother's residence, 
4, Duke-street, Adelphi, after a short illness, 
Miss ANN GIDEON, aged 84. Friends will kindly 
receive this intimation. | 
On the 14th inst., at 27, Finsbury-square, in 
the 84th year of her age, PHEBE, relict of the 


On the 8th inst., at. 


late HENRY HART. 


WARS. S. GARCIA and FAMILY return 
M THANKS for kind visits arid letters of 
condolence during their week of mourning.—2, 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


APRS. ASHER (10, Bernard-street, 
-Russell-square), and Mrs. LAWRENCE. 
ENGEL (19, Bloomsbury-square), return 
THANKS for kind visits and letters of condo- 
lence during the week of mourning for their 
late lamented father. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE SYNA- 
GOGUE, BEVIS MARKS. 

AQ Rk. JUDAH H. VALENTINE, a 
Candidate for the ‘appointment of 
Junior Hazan, begs respectfully to inform the 
Yehidim, and other members of the congregation 
_ the; he will READ PRAYERS at. the above 

Synagogue on FRIDAY EVENING, the 16th 
inst. and SABBATH “MORNING and 

APYERNOON, the 17thinst. | 


WiSTERN SYNAGOGUR CHAMBERS. 
St. ALBAN'’S-PLACE, ST. JAMES’s, S.W. 
PSHE Wardess earnestly APPEAL to 


the Members and others in aid of the dis 


tressed Israelites in Russia and Poland. They | 


also desire to announce that the minister of the 
_ eengregation will preach in aid of the sufferers 
on Sabbaththe 24th inst. “NS “D 
during the morning service. 
LEVY, Minister and Sec, 
April 16th, 18695629, 


FREE LECTURES To JEWISH WORKING 
MEN AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
INHE Managers have the pleasure of 
# announcing that ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, 
has kind consented to give the SECOND 
LECTURE of the course at the Jews’ Infant 
School,on THURSDAY EVENING, 22nd inst. 


_ Subject: “ Air, Water, and Food, in their _ 
Relation to Health.” | 
Chair to be taken at Kight o'clock. 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIF- 
FUSION OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
T.0-MORROW, SATURDAY, 17th April. 


_ A a Discourse will be delivered by the Rev. H 
L. HARRIS, atthe GERMAN SYNAGOGUE. 


New Broad-street, London Wall. Afternoon 
There is ample ac- 


Pervice ‘at half-past. one, 
‘ommodation in the galleries for ladies. - 


EWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. . 
ANTED to APPRENTICE (in-doo1) 
ages 14 and 15, to some 
or busmess.—For particulars apply 
to Mrs, Franklin, at the 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 
DEVON@HIRE SQUARE, CITy. 


PRINCE’ 


‘PSE JEWISH WARDS are. continu. 
ally occupied, and NEED CONTINUAL 


UPPORT. 
Barnet 


Barnett’s, Hosres, Han-. 
ry'8and Lloyd's, (60-62, Lombard Street. 


GEO. CROXTON, Secretary. 


__ FRIDAY, APRIL 16, 1869;-IYAR 5, 5629. 


issued by the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C.— 
Established 1848, 


The Directors of this Company, in deference 


to an objection not unfrequently urged by per- 
sons invited to assure, that the ordinary mode of 


} Life Assurance is in their opinion defective or 


uncertain, by reason of the operation of the 


| customary conditions, have resolved to promul- 


gate the present Tables, and to issne Assurance 


under thens which shall be absolutely Unfor- |” 
feitable, Unconditional, and Unchallergeable. 


For the reason referred to, many persons 
hesitate or decline to assure on the ground that, 
in the event of inability or unwillingness to 
continue payment of their premiums, the Assur- 
ance will become forfeited. ‘To this class of the 
public the system now introduced will especially 
commend itself, heing entirely free from all 
conditions of forfeiture on account of non-pay- 
ment of premiwn or from any other cause what- 
ever; while at the same timeit absolutely 
guarantees at decease, even when a defanlt is 
made in payment of the premium, a fixed sum 
in respect of every premium paid, bearing the 


} same proportion to the total amount assured as 
the: number of premiums actually paid may | 


| 
| 


bear to the whole number originally contracted | 


to be paid. 

Besides4 this important advantage. every 
policy will expressly state what sum can atany 
time be withdrawn onthe discontinuance of the 
Assurance. 

The assured will thus always havt the option 
of retaining either an ascertained fixed sum 
payable at decease, or, in caseof need, of with- 
drawing a certain amount, according to the 
duration of the Policy, such amounts being set 
forth on every Policy, and rendering unneces- 
sary any tuture reference to the Company on 
these points, as is the case with ordinary 
Assurances. 

Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will 
appreciate this feature as one greatly protective 


| of their interests, and it will likewise commend 


itself to bankers, capitalists, and others who 
are in the habit of making advances collaterally 
‘secured by Life Policies, as they can at any time 
learn, by mere inspection, the exact. value, 
either immediate or reversionary, of a Poliey 
of this description, | 

Every Policy issued on this plan will be witk - 
out any conditions as to voyaging, toreign 
residence, or other usual limitations. 
freedom from restrictions of all kinds the 
objections before referred to will be entirely 
removed, and the Policies will become at once 
positively valuable as actual securities. . . 

In addition to the¥ foregoing statement of ad- 
vantages, the number. of premiums is strictly 
defined. The longest term provided for is 
twenty-five years, and the shortest five years, 
as shown by the Tables. - Thus, bankers, 


ercditors, and other holding Policies of this |. 


class as security, may always know the utmost 


amount they maybe called upon to advance so 


as tomaintain the full benefit of the Assurances 
—a matter of great importance where Policies 
are heldas collateral security. — 
Itisonly necessary to add that, 


unforfeitable and unconditional, they will also 


| be unchallengeable oun any ground whatever. 
GThey may therefore be aptly termed Absolute | 


-Seeunity Policies. 


office in the kingdom. 
WANTED. | 


JEWS’ LITERARY CLUB. | 

Under distinguished patronage, | 

-A.-Grand. Miscellaneous CONCERT wi 
X\ be given on SATURDAY EVENING, 
April 24th, at SUSSEX HALL, 52, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C., supported by the following and other 
artistes: Madlle. Annie Harris, Mdlle. Sophia 
Flora Heilbron (the celebrated infant pianist), 
Mdlles, Lelia and Florenge (the celebrated 
jntvenile lyric artistes), Miss Isabella Glennie, 
iss E. A. Todd, Miss Harriet Comille Dunbar, 
Miss Carlotta Lyndhurst; Signor Caravoglia, 


| Herr Bernardt Gunzberg, Mr. A. B. Fernandes 


ag of Her M 
W. Montague, Mr. 
Foote. Conductors—Mr. Albert Horwitz, Mr. 
F, W. Montague, and Mr. Lehmeyer. Accom- 
panist—Mr. G. Jenkinson. 


—_* private band), Mr. F. 


o'clock precisely. Admission 1s.;, numbered 
seats, 1s. 6d. Tickets may be had of any member 
of the Club, or of 

(wh VICTOR M. MYERS, Hon. Sec 

48, Fimsbury-square, 


By this 


| asa conse- 
\quence of the Policies under these Tables being 


|. The PRUDENTLAL ASSURANCE COM-} 
PANY possesses an income of £215,000 a year. | 
Its position is. unquestionable, and it obtains | 
the largest amount of new business of ont 


SPECIAL AGENTS | 
HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. | 


enry Harley, Mr Samuel/|& 


‘Solomon ino, Esq 
M. Montefiore, Esq. 


To commence at § | 


| Gompertz, Mrs. ... 
| 


Marcussen, L., Bsq., 6, London-road... 


Tsaac, Esq. 


Joseph N. Lindo, rsq... ... 
de J. Tevy, Eaq.... 


LONDON COMMITTEE OF DEPUTIES 
OF THE BRITISH JEWS. 

THE JEWS OF RUSSIA AND POLAND. 
J‘HE Board has received most urgent 


A appeals from the Committees established | 


at Lyck and at Memel for assisting the needy 


Israelites in Russia and Poland, describing in | 
sad and distressing language the terrible suffer- | | 
ings with which it has pleased the Almighty to | 


visit the inhabitants of those districts. 

The following extracts from the appeals will 
convey some idea of the nature and extent of 
the calamity : | | 
“The bad harvest last year, the general 
depression in trade (whic 


devastating whole neighbourhoods 
bined to create an amount of misery and distress 
cials, and our correspondents on the spot are 


heart-breaking. 
“Whole families 


forsake their huts in masses, 


and wander hungry, shivering from frost, like 
' unto walking corpses, from one place to another, 


as they are not cowntenanced at any one place 
for any length of time, until they finally bieak 
down, and, in many instances, gasp their last 
breath in the open roads. | 
“We further draw your attention to that 
dreaded visitor the hunger (famine), typhus, 
which rages with such terrible virulence here, 


especially amongst the Jewish population, des-_ 
| troying daily from eight to ten victims, and we 


have unrolled the entire and terrible picture of 
the sufferings of our race. 

“ Brethren! our means are tovany maaequate 
to cope with such misery. | 


“We leave it entirely to your discretion to | 


cireulate our Appeal throngh the Press, inas- 
much as our peculiar circumstances will not 
permit us to come before the public.” 

The Board has the pleasure to acknowledge 
receipt of the following subscriptions to date: - 
Canterbury Synagogue, per Henry 

Hart, Esq., President ... 
Emanuel Lewis, Esq. ... 
De Pass and Sons, Messrs, 
Goldberg, Samnel, Esq., Gloucester . 


() 


to 


Jaco», Exsq., Swansea ... 
Leeds Synagogue, per I. Sloman, 
Esq., President... ... 
Montefiore, Alexr. J.. ... 
Merthyr Tydvil, per Isaac Isaacs. Esu., 
President, and Moses Goodman, Esq., 
Mr. Henry Barnett... 
Mr. Joseph Barnett... 
Mr. Samuel Freedman 
Mr. Isaac Isaacs... 
Mr. MosesGoodman.. 
Mr. Harris Goodman 
Mr. Hyman Lyons ... 
Mr. Abraham Bernstein 
Mr. A. B. Jacobs... . 
Mr. Abraham Freedman 
Mr. John Cohen... 
Mr, Lewis Lyons ... 
Mr. Harris Isaacs ... 
Mr. Joseph Goodman 
Mr. Lewis Freedman 
Mr. Gabrial Freedman. 
Miss Simmons .,.  .. 
Mr. Lazarus Caselberg 
Fine 
Mr. Nathan Phillips... 
Mr. Louis Jacob ee 
Mr. Coleman Isaacs... 
«Mr. David Hart 
Mr, Israel Jacobs ... —.. 
Mr. W. R. Cohen ... 
Mr. E. Rothenberg... — 
Mr. Harris Bernstein 
Mr. Goldstone... 


10 


4 


Magnus, S., 
Nottingham, per Jonah 
Rev. Mr. Meyer 


Mr. Jonah Samuel ... 


Samuel, Esq. 

26 

0 0 


Solomon, 


Abraham Mocatta, 
Manuel Castello, t.sq. 
Isaac Abitbol, Ksq.... 


Coro tS Sr 


‘ 


Edward Foligno, sq. 


in consequence | 

of newly constructed railways has been di- 
verted from our vicinity), the terrible fires | 
) caused } 
by the extreme drought of last year, have com- | 
scarcely to be equalled in the annals of history. ‘by: 
_. “The accounts rendered us by travellers judi- 


0 | Alfred H. Beddington, | 


Philip Falk, Esq. | Esq 


| Louis Joseph, Esq. 


David Jonas, 
| H. L. Keeling, Esq. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 
Isaag Moortta, junr., Esq.... 3 0 0 
Judah Nahon,. Eag.... ....2 290 
M. de Andrade, Esq... 3 30 
S. Almosnino, Esq. ... 
‘Mrs. Rachel Lindo .. 
Rebecca Lindo, Grosvenor- 
Tn memoriam of one who 
never asked the sufferer’s 
faith... 
D. A. Rodrigues, Esq. 50 


A. Bar Joseph (Shochet) 


Further subscriptions will be thankfully re- 
ceived by J. M. Montetiore, Esq. President pro 
tem., 4, Great Stanhope-street, May Fair, and 
LEWIS EMANUEL, Sol. and Sec. 

36, Finsbury-cireus, London, 
April, 


3 
JEWS’ HOSPITAL, LOWER NORWOOD, 


For the support of the Aged, andthe Education 


and Kmploymentof Youth 
A DINNER m aid ot the Funds of the 
X= above named Institution will take place 
at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate. 
street. on WEDNESDAY, the 2Ist Apml next: 
FRED. D. MOCATTA. Esq., inthe Chair. 
VICK- PRESIDENTS, 

Henry Moses, Esy. “Barnett Meyers, Msq. 
TREASURER— Moses Levy, Esq. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE—J?r. H. Behrend. 
PAST PRESIDENTS. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 
Baron Lionel De Rothschild, M.P. 
Baron M. A. De Rothschild, M.P, 

David Salomons, Ald., M.P. 

Sir F. H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. 


‘Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart. 


Julian Goldsmid, Esq. 


COMMITTEE AND STEWARDS. 


Rev. Dr. Hermann, Henry Levy, Esq. 
| Adler. | Augustus S. Levy, Esq, 


A. Aria, Esq. | Rev. M. B. Levy. 
Joshua Alexander, Esq. John L. Lumley, Esq. 
Ephraim Alex, Esq. {Gabriel Lindo, Ess. 
David Benjamin, Esq. | Edward Lucas, Esq. 
J. Z. Lawrence, 
EK. Mosely, Esq. 


Matrice Beddington, | B. E. Mosely, Esq. 


Esq. | David Mocatta, Esq. 
Benjamin L. Cohen, | Jacob Mocatta, Esq. 
Esq. , Abraham Mocatta, 


Henry Dyte, Esq. 8. Montagu, Esq. 
Ed. F. Davis, Esq,,| David Moss, Esq. 
F.R.G.S. (J. M. Montefiore, Esq.- 
Frederick Davis, Esq. -Nathl. Montefiore, Esq. 
Lewis Em anuel, Esq) Rev. D. W. Marks. 
Emanuel Emaruel, Esq | Morris 8S. Oppenheim, 
Ald. | Esq 
Emanuel Emanuel, Sir B.S. Phillips, Ala. 
Esq., Junr, Baron Ferdinand de 
‘Joel Emanuel, Esq.,| Rothschild. | 
| Nathaniel. de Roth- 
Barrow Emanuel, Esq.,|  schild, Esqg., M.P. 


Professor 8. A. Hart, L. M. Rothschild, Esq. 


| Fredk. G. Henriques, Mr, Simon, 


Edward E. Hyam, Esq. Joseph Seymour Sala-_ 


Frederick Isane, Esq. man, Esq. 


| | Jessel, Esq., N. Salaman, Esa. 
Q. M | 


P. Michael Samuel, Esa. 


Jervoise Smith, Esq. 


Felix Joseph, Esq. Van Raalte, Esq. 


J.A.Joseph, Esq. §W. Vaux, 

N.S. Joseph, Esq. Lionel Van Oven, Esq. 
| David Joseph, Esq. 


Waley,  Esq., 


S.W Waley, Esq. | 
BARROW EMANUEL, Hon. Sec. 


M ARK SIMMONS, COAL MER- 


CHANT, Contractor to the Synagogues, — 
&c.—Cash price for Coals, thoroughly screened 
Best Wallsend. Hettons, Haswell, or Lamb- 


gest Second Wallsend ... 253 
Best Silkstone— Newton, Cham- | 

Silkstone—Wharncliffs, Coo- 
stone—Good Large House : 
Coal 
Best Derby or Barnsley Coal 20s, ., 


Cok chid, 12Sacks::. 2s. - 
Letters directed No, 40, Myddleton-square, 
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the style, well aerit an attentive consideration, 1 thank the wniter, 


heard men of some experience say, that we Jews aretoosmall a body to require 


portion of the Jewish public, supplied as that public is with the journalistic and 
serial literature of the day. ‘They point out this to be the case with the ge- 


are. Nodoubt there is much to be said for this view, but I think we 
essentially require an able journal, and ean find tor it a very large field of use- 
fulness... There are many vital questions now before us, and no few looming 


gious interests of our community. All these questions must be discussed by, 


might play ! [think that underaspirited, independent and discreet management, | 


have every reason to believe such influence will be brought to bear. For the | 


the Jewish press. I recognize the great difficulties inherent to the conduct 


frequently to the various tastes of keen patrons. The sensationalism of the day 


. that the past history of the Jewish Ch rouicle is one that reflects the very highest: 
credit on its previous management. | | 


_ bear the burdens of the many. The paper, to be useful, must pay; it should 
be universally supported, and, what is more, read. It must be the leader, and | 
not the slave, of the community. It should be the channel for the expression 

_ of our wants, and the medium for the proposal of their remedies. It should 

avoid at the same time, and above all things,the rock ahead—the natural desire 

_ of its chief and most. powerful supporters to make it the organ of a party. It 


ae supply of information it should be careful to study the times in which we live, 
_. . Our traditional history can never become indifferent to us, but we don’t want 


“in the history of the present as to incline us to forget, as a nation, those grand 
_ plies, has to do with the questions of the day. vb os 


from German and F rench hovelettes, unbearable in the originals and utterly 
worthless in their versions. Further, there need be no violent diatribes against 
religious opinions which are based on honest motives. I have seen writing of | 


‘CHRONICLE. 


Aprit 16, 1869, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
[We wish it to be understood that we dénot Recessatily identify ourselves with the Opinonms of 
| All letters intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of r¢ writer 
not necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of good faith ; and they must hy sent to 
this office not later than 10 o'clock on the Wednesday morning preceding the publication 
of the number in which it is desired that they should appear. Ad a | 
[We urgently appeal to correspondents who may favour us with communications LO old = | 
much as possible all personalities, as they are likely to offend those against whom ‘hey are } 
directed, and they are by no means likely to. advance the cause which the writer may 
intend to promote. | | | 


THE ANGLO-JEWISH PRESS. 
70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sin,— Your chapter on “ Communal G rievances” promises to become both | 

popular and useful. The calm reasoning of the argument, and the perspicuity 


early in his work, fe his choice of subjects and mode of treatment. [1 am con- 
fident he can turn his hand to graver thoughts, _ | | 

I have long felt that the Anglo-Jewish press could be turned to great 
account, and that it might advantageously control communal opinion, I have } 


a class paper; that though we might succeed in commanding the best talent, 
we could not find matter sufficiently interesting for the intellectual and reading 


‘neral community, and shew how utterly worthless some of the class journals 


‘in the distance, on the right solution of which depend the best social and reli- 
and worked out among, ourselves. How importanta part a well-written paper 


the Anglo-Jewish press might and should become a teaching power of great 
value. It might create what we want so much—an educated public opinion, a 
platform for the free expression of that opinion; and further, set us right before 
the world, and expose the ignorance and animus of ourdetractors. The Anglo- 
Jewish press has now passed its infancy. After an existence of more than 
a quarter of a century, it should begin to feel and exert its powers. It has now 
avery different class of readers to what it had, or possibly could have had, 
when it first started. We have not been idle spectators, duting all these years, 
of the educational progress of the middle classes. Questions now suggest them- 
selves, and must speedily be ‘legislated upon, at which our fathers, a-compara- 
tively short time ago, would have stood aghast. Men anxious to preserve 
great principles, are now mutually prepared to make concessions in matters of 
detail, over which many stormy, unbrotherly, and unseemly battles have been 
unhappily fought and lost, inflicting evils on-both sides. In all such questions 
the press, by the exercise of its influence, may exert a most beneficial part. — [ 


Anglo-Jewish press to become a power, the style of writing, the news given, 
the correspondence admitied, and the subjects discussed, must be of a Ingh 
calibre. I do not mean this observation as disparaging to the pioneers of 


of a class paper, which seldom or ever’ pays commercially. Even the daily 
papers, with their tens of thousands of readers, are obliged to cater but too 


mars the good influence of some of our best journals. The comparatively limited 
circulation of the Anglo-Jewish press must have compelled the Editor and 
proprietor, however competent and judicious, to defer occasionally to the opin- 
lons of the readers. Newspapers, like the famous razors, are made, not always 
tocut, but always to sell; and considering the circumstances of the case, I insist 


_. But matters are now changed, and we may expect better things. The 
community cannot, however, expect that a few public-spirited men will long 


‘must avoid the Seylla and Charybdis, of subserviency and dictation. In the 


to be reminded week after week, in pathetic and grandiloquent phraseology, of 
some harrowing tale of oppression that happened under the reign of the Plan- 
tagenets, or during the siege of Titus. It can answer no useful purpose to keep 
alive these rankling reminiscences. Such subjects may and should be referred 
to by our preachers in due season, to keep us from becoming so wholly absorbed 


Again, we don’t want translations of tales of doubtful propriety, made 


this kind so scurrilous as to be ascandal to the community that tolerates it. I 


_hever saw such, I am happy to say, in the Jewish Chronicle. We can, I think, | 
reasonably dispense with some ofthe letters that force themselves into public 
_ print—specimens of bad English and worse sense. We must aid you, Mr. 

‘Editor, in your difficult task of eclecticism, and if we do this on our part and | 
. Sive the paper no niggard support, we may expect that Anglo-Jewish journalism 


will soon take its rank among its compeers of the press, 


One word to your corresponderttsand correspondence should be encon- 


} raged as the life and soul of a paper—I do hope il agree to differ, and 


that they will always bear in mind that when they deal their hardest blows 


| against each other’s arguments they should always strike above the belt; and 


that men of very sensitive organisation, with quick tempers and thin skins, had 
better keep out of the reach of all assailants, and never venture to handle the 


| foils. They had better keep close and comfortable within their glass houses, | 


and shut outthe keen wind of criticism from their rare and cherighed nurslings, 
Give us only a fair field, no quarter, no patting on the back; to do either will, 
in pure Cockneyism, be nothing to | Nemo. 


[Werthank the able and public-spirited writer of this letter for the communica- 
tion with which he has favoured us. We are not ashamed to admit that his expres- 
sion of opinion strengthens our hands amidst the manifold difficulties inseparable 
from a@ journalistic position in our community.—Ep, J. C.] | 


JEWS’ COLLEGE. | 
| | THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Str,—As one who, though not immediately connected with the Jewish 
community, is deeply interested in the cause of education generally, I take the 


liberty of asking you to open your columns to a few remarks upon the state of | 


instruction among your brethren in this country, and more especially in this 
metropolis. Is it thoroughly satisfactory, and if not, are there any means 


within reach, of making it so? I have been interested in reading the report of - 
the late examination at your Jews’ College, and itseems to me that there could 
not be a more favourable opportunity for a comparative stranger to intrude him- — 


self upon your affairs/han this—when our brightest academical laurels have 
been triumphantly earried off by one of yourselves, 
1 may say“t starting that my information is chiefly gained from hearsay ; 


if therefore it be faulty, my apology must be my good intentions. Stating the 


case broadly then—I maintain that the Hebrew intellect in England, while 
justly admitted to be most capable in money matters, does not receive the 
recognition due to its merits, in subjects more purely intellectual and esthetic. 
The surprise, or to speak in modern terms, the sensation excited by the success 
of Mr. Hartog at Cambridge, was, I think, not wholly caused by the fact of his 
peculiar creed. It was thought, rightly or wrongly, somewhat strange that a 
Hebrew should gain the first place in an intellectual contest which is perhaps 
considered the highest and keenest in the land. Having some knowledge of 


the mental characteristics of your race, I did not share in this surprise; but I 


do not expect to see the triumph repeated, till you do yourselves more justice 
by striving to place your educational institutions on amore advantageous footing. 
And in regard to London, I would strongly advise that, if possible, a 
centralization should be made. You have a Jews’ College, located now in 
Finsbury-square, and beside this institution (which ought to hold the first place) 
there are others in various parts of London, some of, I believe, a considerable 
size. Since these probably are conducted privately it might be difficult to 
amalgamate them with the College, but something surely in this directio | 
might be attempted. If, however, the smaller give way to the larger, the latt 
should on its part make some concession to the general convenience. Finsbu’ 
Square 1s not what it was once ; it is not the place most desirable for a sche 
or college, the pupils of which are to be found in all parts of this great c 
[I believe I am stating the conviction of many, and among these of some of)... 
authority, when Laffirm that it would not only benefit the general commv> — 
‘but that it would also be of great advantage to the Jews’ College itself, t | 
should be moved westward, say to one of the quiet squares, or to some 
street in the same (Western Central) district. This is the most obvi 


flection that occurs to me; I state it, that in your columns it may rec — the 
consideration it deserves. At the same time let me say that I -affi- 
ciently well informed as to the private affairs of the College to offer  dog- 
matic opinion. Yet even in regard to pecuniary matters, I strongly © ine to 


think it would be of very great advantage. For then the situatio: \ vuld be 
more favourable than confessedly it is at present, and—though thi is but a 


-suggestion—boarders might be taken in, if not at the building itself, at board- 
ing houses having some affiliation to the College. And under such circum- 


stances the institution would be more able to compete with the secular English 
schools which now show such powerful impulse, but which would not offer ad- 
vantages equal to those afforded to Hebrews by your own schools, if these con- 
form with the Spirit of the time. Surely Hebrew parents would wish that their 
children should be taught in their own institutions rather than in those of 
another creed—if the former really come up to the necessary educational re- 


quirements of the day. Inthe peculiar condition of the Jews in this country, 
earnestly imbued as they are with the doctrines of their religion, this is no 


fanaticism, 


Thad intended to say something on the matter of school details, hours, 


times of work, the proportion of care bestowed on each subject, &c., but I dare 


not trespass further on your space. If I might hazard one hint, I would 
suggest that particular importance is due to mathematics—the Jewish intellect 


is peculiarly fitted to shine in this study, 


In conclusion, let me disclaim all aim and motive other than a sincere 


wish for the welfare of your community. To me, their history is a strange 


phenomenon, the manifestation of which will receive its due and fitting com- 


pletion when the Jews shall (as I believe they will) return to their own land, 
an astonishment and wonder to the beholding nations. But here I am touch- 
ing on deep matters. Ne sutor, &c.—Yours faithfully, — OBSERVATOR, 


"0 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


West Exp. 
London, 5th April. is 


writer of the work referred to, 1°}, was Samuel Ibn Nagrela, also” 
| called Nagdilah, a celebrated Jewish poet and statesinan of Moorish Spain.—Ed. J. C.] 


| ‘Srr,—Can you, or can any of your readers inform me of the name of the ' 
author of an ancient book called the “Young Proverbs,” or “the offspring of the 
Proverbs ?”—-Yours faithfully, 
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> ., the plan I originated—founded on the old saying “many a little makes a 
ckle,”—of a dollar subscription towards synagogues in Spain. On February 


ist, the Rev. S. Morais, minister of the Portuguese Synagogue of Philadel- 
a addressed his congregation, recommending them on Purim to give a gold 
ilar each in commemoration of the removal of the Edict of 1492, and toward 


- the erection of a synagogue in Spain,—the former home of coreligionists of the 


veatest learning and knowledge the world has produced ; also reeommending 
a contribution of that sum by all Israelites in America, and requesting the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Delegates of American Israelites to beconie the custodian 
of such a subscription, to be forwarded to Spain. In accordance with the fore- 


4 going, many of the members of the synagogue availed themselves of the oppor- 


tunity on Purim of contributing their dollars ; and the worthy President of the 
Board of Delegates of American Israelites, Abraham Hart, Esq., has taken 
charge of them, announcing in the Jewish Messenger that he will be happy to 


| voceive all similar subscriptions, (1 dol., 35 cents currency will be received as 
® , dollar in gold) if forwarded or directed to him, at 430, Library-street, Phi- | 
jadelphia. | 


He writes thus on 16th March:—T am in possession of a letter 
jated March 2nd, 1869, addressed to me by Mr. H. Guedalla, cf London, 


covering @ correspondence between him and the officials in Madrid, advising of | 


all religious restrictions being taken off from worshippers—and that synagogues 
can be built, &c.; and adds, ‘ I write to you to co-operate with me in a dollar 
subscription, by bringing the matter in your official capacity before an early 
meeting of the Board of Delegates.’ As the Board of Delegates have already 


B acted on the subject some weeks ago, by appropriating 500 dols.in gold towards 
| this noble object, have now only to reiterate to my coreligionists throughout: 


America that I will receive their gold dollars for the purpose specified, if ad- 
dressed to A. Hart, 480, Library-street, Philadelphia.” | 
The Jewish Messenger, commenting on above; says : “ Here is an excellent 
opportunity for the American Jews todisplay their patriotism, It 1s one thing 
io congratulate the Spanish Jews upon the grand victory they have achieved 
over the spirit of intolerance and bigotry which ruled the councils of their na- 


tion for hundreds of years, but it is another and more satisfactory matter, to- 


show our satisfaction at such victory by contributing our mite to the erection 
of an edifice which willserve to chronicle for ages to come the Victory of En- 
lightenment.” | | 

~ here can be no doubt that a large aggregate total will be collected in 
America. I shall be happy to receive donations of five shillings if sent to me 


* to Gresham Club. Ido not limit subscriptions to that sum, but I do not ask 


for more, The name of every contributor will be published, and each will have 
the satisfaction of having equally contributed a stone or brick towards building 
synagogues. As the above intelligence had only just reached me, L have not 


had time to see many people, but all my friends to whom I have spoken, have. 


authorized me to put down their names, and although asked for only a dollar, 
one insisted on giving thirteen and another two.—I am, yours faithfully. 
| H. GueEpDALLA. 


THE NEED OF A JEWISH HOSPITAL. 

Ben TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWIS!! CHRONICLE. | 
Sir,—Some months back I purposed asking you to insert a few lines in 
your columns in reference to a movement then being made to establish a Jewish 
hospital in London; but having had some conversation with a gentleman who 
took a leading part in that movement, I thought I had convinced him of the 
great difficulties attending the founding of such an institution ona satisfactory 
and sufficient basis; also that the London Hospital already furnishes extraor- 

dinary benefits to the suffering poor of ourcommunity. | Sea 
_ Perceiving that the agitation is now renewed, I consider it a duty—having 
for many years been a member of the House Committee of the London Hospital 
—to state, for the information of your readers, the exact nature of some cf 


_ There are two wards—one for the reception of Jews, the other for 


Jewesses, exclusively. Jewish children under seven years of age are placed in: 
the Christian children’s ward, as it is found that the rest and eomfort of adult. 


patients are interrupted by the prattle and playfulness of the young children 


when out of pain. When the two Hebrew wards are full, Jews and Jewesses 
are admitted into the other wards, and are supplied with separate diet, as also 


5d the children. A Jewish cook, with liberal wages and allowances, is main- 


tained in the establishment, and has a kitchen entirely to herself. The spi- 


ritual wants of the patients are rigidly attended to by a gentleman who holds | 
ah appointment in connection with the Great Synagogue ; and recently, the 


toness Mayer de Rothschild has, at her own cost, engaged the services of a 


nay to visit daily the female ward, and to read with the inmates. The same |_ 
enevolent lady is about to place a library of books in the Hebrew wards for} 
ctreulation throughout the establishment, for the amusement and instruction of 


all classes of patients. 


the question fairly arises, what is done by the Jewish c¢onnmunity in 
— for these benefits? I am sorry to be obliged to admit that of late years 
a ee Pecuniary contributions have been but small, and they are gradually 
re imng. It is difficult to account for this, except from thecircumstance that 
th has been energetically sought in behalf of another hospital in the East 

of London, which, within the last few years, has also offered special 


He modation to Jews. It may likewise be noticed that the exertions of the 


he W stewards at the anniversary festivals have not been of the same cha- 
einai “as formerly. _T'remember it was the custom of the Jewish steward to 
i ate among the community numerous letters of invitation to the anniversary 

This and to make a special appeal in behalf of the funds of the Hospital. 
s, however, has now fallen into desuetude, and hence the result has been 


lena I have deseribed it. When I served the office of steward in the year. 
» following the exampie of my predecessors, I made great exertions to get 


‘, ‘and sueceeded in obtaining a sum of £456 from Jews exclusively, | 


may think fit to submit.—Yours faithfully, 


partially has been.—Yonrs very respectfally, 


Books RECEIVED.—* Little Miriam’s Holiday Stories,’ by 
stories and Sayings fromthe Talmud,” by samuel Rapaport. .P. Vallentime, Publisher.— 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

COL LAR” SUBSCRIPTION TOWARDS ET it | 

THE. FIRST SYNAGOGUE IN SPAIN, among 102 contributors. The interest of the Hebrew fund” amounts to 
EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. £038 8s., and is annually handed to thé”'Treasurer of the Hospital. Here I 
_ Sin—-1 am glad to find that my American friends have warmly responded May incidentally mention that the Jewish butcher's bill for twelve months is 


nearly three times this amount. | 


I must apologise for having trespassed at such length on the patience of 


your readers ; but before concluding, I would venture to suggest to those gen- 
tlemen who, doubtless with the’ best intentions, are taking part in the move- 
ment to found a Jewish Hospital, that should they be of cpinion the two 


wards now-reserved for the Jews at the London Hospital are insufficient for the 


wants of our community, they should combine to raise asum of money 
also to get. annual subscribers, and they should place themselves in com- 
munication with the authorities of the London Hospital with the view of ob- 
taining the appropriation of two larger wards, or the grant of an additional | 


ward. From the uniform attention given by the committee to the special re-— 
quirements and comforts of the Jewish inmates, I can promise that a patient and — 


liberal consideration will be afforded to any proposals which these gentlemen 
Joseph 
40, Westbourne-terrace, W., 12th April, 1869. 


JEWISH AGRICULTURAL COLONY AT JAFFA 
| TO THR EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 
Sir,—l find in your valuable paper of the 9th inst. a letter from Mr. H. 
Guedalla, upon the agricultural institution of Jaffa. Permit me to reply. — 
Mr. Guedalla agrees with the Alliance that Sir Moses Montefiore always 
considered the culture of the land to bethe best way to help the Jews of Pales- 
tine, and Jaffa, the proper place for a first establishment. He admits the plan 
ofthe Alliance, though subject to improvements, which we should have been 


happy had he indicated them. He agrees: to the amount required for the— 
carrying out of the plan, though he deplores the absence of details of the 


amount— details which he no doubt possesses. 

His criticism, as legitimate as well meant, rests also in reality only upon 
the means adopted by the. Alliance to collect the required funds. Where the 
Alliance asks a small portion of the superfluity of the rich, Mr. Guedalla would 
have preferred a joint stock company. Mr. Guedalla confounds a charitable 
institution with profitable enterprise : there lies his error. | 

The superintendent of the insfitution is to try to have as many pupils as 
its resources will allow; to board, feed, and clothe them properly ; to train them 


| mentally and morally as well as physically; to teach the latest improvements 


in agriculture ; and, finally, to establish them on the soil acquired and prepared 
for that purpose. Also to do his utmost to emp'oy as many adult Jews as the 


| institution can afford. 


What would be the duty of the manager of a company ? To procure for 
she shareholders as largea dividend as could be obtained. ‘To arrive at that 
result, he would be obliged to employ, at the lowest salary, as small a number 
of labourers as possible. No outlay without a cert:inty of immediate profit 
could be sanctioned by him. 
say the least of it, premature. | 

That in course of time, capitalists mav buy land to be let to onr pupils, or 
cultivated in participation of profits with them, nothing would be more desira- 
ble. Then also a proper calculation, upon a scund basis, contd be submitted, 
which cannot possibly be done at present: What we want to-day is an agricul- 
tural school ; and a school for the poor, in the commercial sense of the word, 
never pays. ‘To this effect, once the principle admitted, there will be no want 
of money. Jews we will find to help our brethren, tens where the conversionists 
find hundreds, to tempt them when they are hungry. are 

The appeal of the Alliance will be listened to. I can even say more, it 
Cuances NETTER. 
London, 12th April, 1869. - 2: 


‘JEWS’: WALK. | 
| | 70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 
Srr,— It may be interesting to your readers to know that the name “Jews’ 


Walk ” was not limited to Sy?enham,* as, prior to the fire and rebuilding of 
the old Royal Exchange, there was on the north west-side “a Jews’ Walk.” 
Since that period the new Royal Exchange contains a‘ Jew-ellers Walk.” 
This change of name was effected at the instigation of Mr. Moses -Mocatta, 
as he, with Sir Meses Montefiore, Bart., deemed the distinctive title unneces- — 
‘sary, and during the temporary Exchange, while the present was erecting, — 


this alteration took place.—Yours truly; | | 
* The term was referred to in our last series of “ Waifs and Strays."— 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—“Severitas "—This letter will in our next. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister.” by Edwin May. G. ill Publisher. 


Literary Crve.—On Sundsy evening last, the fourth monthly 

| conversazione of this club was held, on which occasion the president, Dr. I. L._ 
‘Levison, delivered a highly instructive and entertzining lecture, on“ The wear 
and tear of the human frame, and how to keep it in repair.” “There was avery 
‘large and appreciative audience. ‘The lecture was illustrated by several dia-_ 
grams and experiments, amongst which was one showing the impossibility of _ 
existence without the presence of oxygen; and a member, in seconding a vote — 
of thanks to the lecturer, hnmourously compared the venerable doctor with the — 

“ oxygen,” “without which,” he said, ‘it would be impossible for the club to 
live.” We cordially endorse this opinion, and we heartily wish success to this 


laudable undertaking. We must congratulate the promoters of the club on 


‘having secured the ¢o-operation of a gentleman of Dr. Levison’s eminence, and 
| we are truly glad to perceive that the Rey. Dr. Artom has countenanced by his é 
‘patronage this truly commendable movement. It is announced that a concert 


° 


in eonnection with this institution, will be given at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall- . 
street, on Saturday evening,24th inst. The Programme includes thenames. of 


several celebrated attistes, and we hope there will be 8 large aftendante. ~ 


I think, therefore, the idea of Mr. Guedalla, to. 


{.N. Vallentine, Publisher. 
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OUR GIRLS. 
By Ectts A. Davinsox, Lecturer on Sciresce anp Ant IN THE 
Ciry or Loxpox Mippie Crass ScHoors., 
How then shall we strengthen the minds ‘of “ Our Girls” to resist 
deteriorating influences, and'to become agents in the promotion of the religious 
and intellectual elevation of our nation? How shall we train them to accom- 
plish their high destiny? We answer, in the words which are now ringing 
throughout the length and breadth of the land : Educate, Educate, Educate ! | 
But it is easier by far to say “ Teach!” than to decide what shall be 
taught ; and we are thus necessarily led to enquire what has hitherto been done 
in education in this country ? We say advisedly, this country, because the 
whole subject has been grossly neglected in our land ; whilst on the continent 


it has for ages past formed a most important feature in legislation; and we | 


find Royal Boards of Education, Royal School Commissions, &c., everywhere. 
True, some few pious men in the middle ages left bequests to support free 
schools for the poor and middle classes of our population, but many of these have 
either lapsed or have been shamefully diverted from their original purpose ; 
and it has been reserved for this generation to enquire into the abuses, so 
that the true intentions of the founders of the Grammar and Free Schools 
may be properly carried out, and that their benefits may be extended to meet 
the requirements of the present age. In all, or most of all, of these schools, 
- education was provided for girls as well as for boys; and our own sages say, 
“Tf the law is life, the source of life, shall man alone live, and not woman ?” 
These circumstances prove that the necessity for female education has long 
ago been admitted, but from some cause: or other i has been neglected. 
Happily, we can say has been; for, thank Heaven, brighter days 
have dawned; and schools for Jewish girls are constantly on the 
‘increase. But, excepting the female departments. of our charitable 
institutions, these are entirely the result of private speculation, and 
are more accessible to the rich than to the middle classes; and be it said 


that we have amongst us ladies’ schools of the class referred to, which will bear 


comparison with any other of a similar class in this country, where the intellect 
of the pupil is developed, where her faith is’ strengthened, and where every- 
thing is done which honesty of purpose and affectionate zeal can dictate. 
But private schools arenecessarily few, and their action is limited. | 
Public middle class schools have hence become a feature of the age, and let 
us hope the time is not far distant when we shall see such schools established 
for girls as well as for boys. But although in the City of London School, andin 
the noble institution in Bath-street, Jewish boys are treated with all re- 
spect as far as their religious principles are concerned; although in both of 
these, as well as in the University School, the utmost liberality is extended to 
them, still this treatment is permissive and negative in its character. They 
are not, of course, compelled to learn Christianity, but they are not taught 
Judaism; and the result of individual enquiry brings the painful conviction 
that the religious education of most of the boys attending one, at least, of these 
schools is sadly neglected by their parents and guardians, who should provide 
Hebrew teachers at home for them, if for various reasons they prefer their boys 
attending such schools. But our boys generally receive some little religious 
education, and the ceremony of their Bar-mitzvah—nominal and bald though it 
unfortunately Jis—still forms a sort of landmark which may have a beneficial 
influence. But with ‘‘ Our Girls” it is different; and, as far as the middle 
classes are concerned, the religious instruction of girls may be said to be nil, 
excepting in the cases of a few, who on payment of fees, are admitted into the 
schools intended for persons of the poorer class; and it is a painful thing to 
admit, but we speak advisedly, that hundreds upon hundreds of{hem are grow- 
ing up who cannot even read the sacred tongue, and who, on heaNng their reli- 
gion reviled, do net know how to reply, or how to refute thespecious arguments 
cused, being wholly ignorant of the principles of their faith. Conversionists step. 
in—their words are subtle; the fortress they besiege is unarmed, and is thus 
— easily taken. Or “ Our Girls” mingle with the world—the master passion as- 
- serts its sway—there is no fixed principle to resist it ; and so many of our flock 
are lost from the fold of Judaism. 


Now there would be but little difficulty in | establishing not only one, but | 
_ @ series of public schools for girls, if we but {avail ourselves of the resources. 


even now at our command. Why should not the Jews’ College be more fully 
_ developed and more largely endowed’? We have amongst us men, who with 
_ princely munificence lay down their cheques for a thousand pounds in aid of 


the funds of other schools. It would require only a few such to place our | 


struggling but admirable institution on a broader basis, having its scholarships 
But this is not all. The Jews’ College should bethe centre of the Jewish 


education ‘of this country, from which should radiate branch schools not only 


_ over London, but over the provinces. 
_ The first step, however, should be to establish a department for the educa- 
_ tion of Jewish girls of the middle classes—a Public Jewish girls’ school—in 
which, whilst a sound general education should be given, the principles and 
observances of our religion, the Hebrew language and the scriptures, should be 
properly taught by our ministers; who, admitting (as they have shown they do) 
_ that the pulpit is but one of the positions to be occupied by the teacher of reli- 
gion, take their stand on the rostrum of the school-room, to sow the seeds of 
instruction whilst the soil is pare and freefrom weeds, 


trudge Jong distances in spite of weather ; nor is it convenient that they should 
travel by railway twice a day, as troops of their brothers do. Branch schools 
are therefore required ; and where would be the difficulty in this? A Jewish 
middle class girls’ school, a branch of the College, might be established in each 
_ ofthe outlying districts of London. At the head of each'should be a lady 
_ holding a certificate of competency from the examining Board of the College, 
and if possible, from the C»mmittee of Council on Education, and who should 


| -| would pervade the whole system. 


have received some training in the art of teaching, &c., in the British and Fo- 
reign, or some other public training school. In addition to this Lady Superin- | 


tendent, some of the masters engaged in the central school in the College, should 
attend the branch schools as visiting lecturers, and thus a perfect unity of work 
All these branches should be associated with, 


and receive grants in aid from, the synagogues in the locality in which they are — 
established, and, from these should the classes for advanced instruction, 
so as to prepare for a public religious examination, be fed; sothatthis  — 
beautiful ceremony might become a regular observance amongst us. What 
then, should we teach “ Our Girls,” when we shall have succeeded in establish- | 


ing schools such as we have been advocating ? Let us be quite clear as to 
what we would attempt; and to become so, let us agree to define “* Education” 


as “ that course of mental and moral training, by which human beings are fitted - 


for existence in this world, and are prepared for eternal life in the next.” | 


_ Education has unfortunately been understood to mean mere knowledge or 


information ; but this has been a sad mistake, True education, especially when 


considered in relation to girls, must include the heart as well asthe head. The 


feelings and emotions come within its province quite as muchas the intellectual 
faculties, and therefore the brain should be developed under the pupilage of the 


heart; for not only is it essential that we should have as much command over 


our passions as over our mental powers, but that they should act in unison with 
each other. Mere book learning, without feeling, becomes pedantry ; which is, if 


possible, more disagreeable in woman than in therougher sex. Feeling, without — 


proper judgment, degenerates into weakness, into which the natural tenderness 


of woman is so likely to lead her, To sum up: Our education should enable 
jus, as far as human power permits, to govern our passions, to curb our feelings 


and to direct our intellectual faculties ; it should teach us to seek that strength 
from on High, which should enable us to become the masters of our affections 
and intellectual faculties—not their abject slaves. aaa 

~ To develop the mind, it must be exercised, even as our physical system is 
strengthened, by exertion; and therefore the pupil must be trained to think, 
and the teacher’s duty should be to direct such thoughts, ‘not merely to “hear 
lessons” from a book. This is more important than is generally supposed ; 


for upon the strength the mind acquires, depends not only intellectual capacity, 


relative happiness, and freedom from prejudice, but also its power over its system 
of thought; and unless it does exert that power, education is incomplete ; for 
upon our habits of thought depend our habits of action. We must remember 
that virtue and vice are but good or bad habits continuously exercised; and 
thus, if it be desired that children should grow up pure, their thoughts must 
be directed and guarded so that they may retain their pristine purity; for, if 
the source be tainted, the stream will become foul. 

Upon strength of mind then, depends in a great measure the success of 
that part of education which is to fit the pupil for a life beyond this—relizious 
instruction ; for whether we consider religion in the abstract as the spiritual 
feeling of the future and eternal world—so mystically reflected in the soul—or 
as the practical religion of every day life, in either case, education is necessary 


to guard the pupil against those errors, which resulting from ignorance, gra- 


dually develop into fanaticism, superstition or infidelity; and people,’ in their 
egotism, learn to call themselves free thinkers, because they are in reality not 
qualified to be thinkers at all. | ee 
And our teaching of revealed and natural religion must go hand in hand; 
for in the works of God so bountifully scattered around us—in every star that 
studs ‘the spacious firmament on high;” in every blade of the grass that 
carpets the field ; in every flower that brightens our gardens; in every animal 
that treads the earth; in every bird that wings its way throngh the air; in 
every insect that buzzes merrily past us; in every finny inhabitant of the 
deep; and above all, in the wondrous structure of man himself—we see the 
glorious handiwork of the Mighty Creator, the Bounteous Fatherof all. 
It is therefore, that as we would base the instruction of Our Girls on re- 


‘vealed religion—the laws by which man’s actions to his Creator and to his — 


fellow-creature are governed, we would also urge that they be taught science ; 


for are not the sciences those laws by which the operations of nature are go- _ 
verned? As the light of science dawns upon the mind we become more and 
| more conscious of our Creator’s wisdom, and we prostrate ourselves before His 
awful throne, exclaiming: ‘ Oh Lord, how manifold are Thy works—in wisdom 


hast Thou made them all ; the earth is full of Thy riches !” oete 
And to Our Girls, instruction in science is of the utmost importance 


They are to become wives and mothers ; as such, they are to bethe companions 
of men who are receiving intellectual training; they are to be the earliest 
teachers of bands of little enquirers who will only be glad to receive instruction _ 
from such loving lips, and into whose minds and hearts the lessons thus given | 
| will sink deep—aye, deeper by far than many think ; and any errors inculcated _ 


will be difficult indeed for any subsequent teacher to eradicate, _ 


_ But the scientific teaching of girls should not end with the. 
dialogues ” used in the schools of old. They should be taught practically the — 
chemistry of common life—the constituents and effects of the various kinds of — 


food ; the elements of botany—not merely the old fashioned subject which 


made ladies look so very learned when they gummed specimens on sheets of - 


paper, and, with the help of a book, wrote the Latin names against them; but 


economic botany—the culinary and medicinal uses and properties of the various 
plants, vegetables and herbs in daily use. There is much, very much, impor- — 
tance to be attached to the diet of a household ; and many severe illnesses — 
|might be averted if what old-fashioned people call “ kitchen medicine” were 
But girls’ schools, to be really efficient, must be more absolutely local than wapipeskl as 

those intended for boys. We do not like the idea of Our Girls having to | 


applied in preper time. 


She has the rearing of the tender plant; should she be ignorant of its structure 


and necessities? Yet notwithstanding the paramount importance of this study — 


16, 1869. - 


_ Akin to this subject is physiology; and how necessary, how very impor- 
tant, is this to future mothers—nct only in preserving their own health, but in | 
guarding the precious lives entrusted to their charge? The physician may 
call and prescribe, but it is on the mother that he depends forthe watchful care — 
which shall render his medicines effective. It is to her report he must trust 
for information as to symptoms on which the life of the patient may depend. 
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Be sensible of woman’s mission—of Israel’s mission; and our nation 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


+ ig not, as far as we know, generally taught even in the schools for the highest 
‘Jasses of society in England, whilst in Germany and in Scotland it is all but 
ils" L not necessary that the list of general school subjects should be here 

‘von. We will merely say that the Central Board of Education of the Jews’ 
College, 28 proposed in the early portion of this paper, should draw up ascheme 
in which each should receive the attention its importance demands ; whilst the 

accomplishments should be treated ws such—not as the main portion of female 

The whole of the instruction given to Our Girls should be technical (to use 
a term very much in yogue just now): that is, it should be practically useful in 
fitting the pupil for her position in the world ; and until this is really carried 


out, until some provision is made for giving Our Girls a sound Religious and 
~ Secular Education, we cannot be said to be doing our duty in elevating our 


people in the scale of civilization, since we are neglecting the culture of 
those, to whose duty, as mothers in Israel, will fall the formation of the cha- 
racter of the future men of our nation. — 

‘fo « Our Girls” we would say in conclusion : Let your industry in your 


~ gtudies, and your general bearing, even after your attendance at school has 


ended, be such as to. justify the efforts which must be made on your behalf. 


| will, as 
ever, have cause to be proud of its bomes and of its hearts, bo: 


REPORT OF THE UNIVERSAL ISRAELITISH ALLIANCE. | 


(Continued from No. 1.) | 
Before speaking of our institutions, we will bricfly mention the events in 
which we have been concerned in the defence of our brethren in the Eastern 
hemisphere. = 


In Europe, religious liberty has this year made a great advance, by esta- 


blishing itself in Spain. The triamph of the revolution has thrown open that 
country, so long closed, to Protestants and Jews. The right to observe their 
religion openly is now granted to our brethren in that country, where they 


have undergone so many changes of fate. Through the Jews and the Moors, 


Spain had in the middle ages a flourishing etvilization when Europe was steeped 
in barbarism. The Jews. gave to Spain men of learning, philosophers, poets, 
statesmen; their schools were the centres of light which shed their brilliancy 
over that fine country, and thought there reigned supreme when enslaved 
throughout the rest of Europe. To what splendour would not the Jews have 
raised Spain, if Spain had but kept them! But suddenly, religious intolerance 
raised itself against them; Judaisin was forbidden the soil of Spain, and the 
civilization of that country was ruined in one day; the memory of which is 
one of the most mournful spots in our history. Compelled to choose between 
exile and conversion, the Jews exiled themselves without knowing where to 
find an asylum, and wandered throughout inhospitable Europe, and found in 
‘Africa savage animals and men still more savage ; and left in all directions 
traces of their misery, | | | 
After the expulsion of the Jews, there was a long silence in Spain; the 
Inquisition reigned there; states were lighted, and inthe deep darkness in which 
she remained plunged the only light seen was the flame of these stakes. The 
Jews, scattered in all countries, retained the memory of their former greatness ; 
the traditions, the customs, even the language of Spain, which they mingled 
im their religious chaunts with the sacred language, as if they were never to 
separate froma a country which they loved so much. Now they can return: for 
the Revolution has annulled the edict of 1492. It seemed useless to us to ask 
for the revocation of this edict. Some ot our coreligionists, and our Bordeaux 
Committee, not feeling secure of this happy change, put the question to the 
Provisional Government. Marshal Serrano answered in the name of the Govern- 
ment:—“It is my duty to inform you that our glorious revolution, having 
anong other triumphs of the right of man, proclaimed glorious liberty, has 
thereby annulled the edict’ of the fifteenth century. You are, therefore, at liberty, 


as well as persons of all other religions, to enter our country and openly to. 


practise there your own form of worship.” 


To do complete justice to the Jews, Spain should not stop short at the 


proclamation of religious liberty. She ought to imitate the example of the 


French revolution, which, by a decree of the 15th Dec., 1790, declared “that 
all persons of French parentage, born in a foreign country, of whatever station, 
and banished on account of their religion, are declared citizens of France, and 
will enjoy the rights of citizens if they return to France, take up their abode 

there, and take the oath of citizenship.” 


While religious liberty has revived in Spain, it has undergonein Roumania 


‘Most violent outrages. The government did not dare, by an edict, to expel the 
Jews from a country where their existence, their ciyil rights are guaranteed by 
the Great Powers of Europe; but the same end has been attained by secret 
orders, by driving them from the rural districts, and by rendering existence 
Msupportable to them in the towns. This policy, devised to gratify a petty 
peasantry who wished to take by force from the Jews that place in industry and 


commerce which they could not contest with them by intelligence and work, 
was fostered by 


populace, and was carried out by the new rulers of Roumania. 

Pe The early history of this policy, the circuiar of Bratiano, the expulsions 
on Moldavia, the frightful tragedy of Galatz, the protestations of European 
overnments, the temporary suspension of our attacks on the Government of 
‘“oumania after its promise to restore tothe Jews tranquillity and the protection 


of the laws, are within the recollection of all. But to return to legal courses, 
ed for the Government a rupture 


ly restore itself in public opinion, involv 
+h; t t¢ party which controlled the municipalities and the public posts, and 
| se constituted the strength of the Government; and the approach of the 


pr ~ rendered the support of this party indispensable. The Government, 
aaa’ Save up to it the Israelites, and this party raised a cry against them, 


from the municipal authorities and the Government measures violating 
nights, in the expectation that a majority in the Howse of Representa- 


elr 


* ‘the press, by professors who gave themselves up to the most 
senseless declamations against the Jews—was furthered by anignorant, excitable 


tives would allow it to legislate against them. At the end of the year 1867 


commotions arose successively at Calaratschi and at Berlad. At the former 


place the mob attacked the Jews, charging them with having killed a Christian — 
child, which had died of small-pox, and used its blood for their religious cere- 


monies, At Berlad they were accused of having poisoned a monk, the fanatic 
Vernaud, whose death was caused by excesses of all kinds. The Jews wereone 
day attacked and ill-treated in the streets for six hours together, their houses 
besieged and abandoned to plunder. The commotion was encouraged by the 
refusal of the agents of the Government to allow any complaint to be  tele- 
graphed abroad. Everywhere the rioters gained impunity. 
At the same time the measures we have referred to came into operation. 


The Jews were excluded from public sales, thetribunals were forbidden to ratify 


any contract relating to land where either of the contracting parties was a Jew. 


| Some municipalities forbade them having Christian servants ; others prohibited 


them from selling any kind of food to Christians. Their schools were elcsed. 


| The Israelites complained, and we repeated their complaints to the Govern- 


ment; but we did so in vain, notwithstanding its promise to act justly towards 
them. On the contrary, their condition became worse from day to day, In 


February, the House passed a law which at the same time made military ser-- 


vice compulsory on the Jews, and restricted them from holding any rank in the 
army. But that was not enough. Thirty-one deputies—among whom were 


the President of the Chambers and four professors—brought in a Bill to regu- | 
late the position of the Jews. 


) 1 of This Bill was the work of thirty-one savages ; 
it is impossible to designate otherwise the authors of this monstrous project. 
It is prefaced by a statement of the reasons which gave rise to it, printed in 
Roumanian, German, and French. © This statement speaks seriously of the 
invasion'of the Roumanian territory “ by 600,000 Jews, who are distinguished 
from the Roumanians by their origin, their customs, their language, their tra- 
ditions, and their moral teaching; who acquire an economical and social supre- 
macy in Roumania, forming in the midst of Roumanian society a monstrous 
monopoly, completely destructive to commerce and industry on a small scale; 
who become absolute masters of all places, substituting themselves for native 
merchants and workmen; and who interpose between different classes of so- 


ciety a foreign element, refuse all amalgamation with the native population, 


and isolate themselves to establish in Roumania, as in all other countries, the 
Jewish system, which prevents them being English in England, French in 
Franee, and Polish in Poland.” Then follows the law itself, which forbids 
the Jews to establish themselves in the towns unless authorised by the muni- 
cipality ; to establish themselves, even for atime, or under any pretext, in rural 
districts; prohibits them from helding landed property m towns or in the 
country ; from farming lands, from keeping public houses, mills, distilleries, 


| bridges, vineyards, pastures, stables, parks for sheep, inns, hotels on the high 


roads ; from carrying on any trade having for its object the supplying of foodor 
drink to Christians, and any other trade without a special license from the dis- 
trict authorities ; from taking part: at public sales ; and, in short, destroys the 
status of all the Jewish communities and committees hitherto tolerated and 
authorised in the towns. | | | 

The fear of seeing this attempted exclusion of the Jews from all social 
relations fail as being against the interests, and even the humanity of the 
Roumanians, caused to be added to this law a complete system of violent penal- 
ties, amongst which is placed encouragement to informers: the law gives to 
these persons a portion of the property taken from the Jews hy confiscation. 

Barbarous laws against Jews are found in the history of other nations. 
Kings have found in their own pleasure and their cupidity a sufficient reason 
for expelling the Jews and confiscating their property: but they are less odious 
than these Roumanian legislators, who follow up the expulsion of the Jews and 
the confiscation of their property by a complete system of legislative combina- 
tions, and accumulate sophisms and social and political absurdities in their 
justification. | 
(To be continued.) 


Reuiciovus Linerty 1x Spaty.—In the debates in the Cortes onthe Ist April | 
Senor Tarate moved thatall the petitions which had been presented to the Provi-— 
sional Government in favour of Catholic unity, since October last, should be laid 
on the table, when it would be seen how numerous they were. To this proposal 
Senor Romero. Ortiz, the Minister of Grace and Justice, replied: “It is true | 
| that petitions from different parts of Spain have been }-resented asking for the 


preservation of Catholic unity, but a greater part of them has been signed by 


women, and a few by persons of both sexes, and I have no objection whatever | 
to place them before you. But in order that:a correct opinion may be formed 
relative to this matter, there will be placed on the table, at the same time, the — 
| enormous number of petitions that have been presented since October in favour — 
of the establishment of religious worship, and at the same time those of the _ 
Jews of London, Amsterdam, Lisbon, and other parts, descended from Spanish _ 
families, praying to be enabled to establish themselves in the country where the © 
remains of so many of their ancestors are interred.”—Comimunicated by Mr. 


Guedalla. 


Arasic Manuscripts.—The_ discovery of the Arabic MSS. about whieh 


there have been so many mysterious hints, happened, we are told, in this wise. 
Last winter Mr. Hassoun, a Syrian gentleman, having obtained permission to 


make some researches in the livrary of the India Office, was introduced by Dr. 


Hall, the librarian, to a large quantity of papers in Arabic, which -had been 
kept nailed up in boxes in the old India Office for some 45 years. No one 


knew how they came there, and although they had been unpacked when re-_ 


moved to Westminter, they had never been deciphered. An arrangement was 


| made that Mr. Hassoun should receive a small payment for cemnng ne do- 

pr ere 
about 450 volumes in all. Whether the whole of them came from Timour’s— 
| library is not known, but some of them have the “ seal of the library of Sultan 


cuments, and it is now said that some of them are very valuable. 


Timour” stamped upon them. Mr. Hassoun is now engaged in making out a 
catalogue of the collection in Arabic, his knowl 
slight. When this is completed we shall be better able to judge of the value 
of the discovery.—Pall Mall Guzette. 
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iz eens wie | LITERATURE. carried out. A difficult point is well treated in the eighth letter. We cannot | 
In order to love God truly, our hearts must, be filled with the thought tha; © 
Dye MS3.—SEBRMONS BY THE REV. DR. HERMANN ADLER. His only aim is to improve sol perfect us, whilst we exist on earth. fee 
convinced of this, we shall feel an irresistible longing to improve our knowledge of 
| t ie . This is a volume of sermons delivered by the Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler | Him who has created all the abundant goodness that surrounds us. _ : g 
. | at the Bayswater Syeazogue, and published at the reqnest of somo of his When the Eternal reads this wish in our hearts, He erin suffers us to wait long F 
senlain certain passaves which | for Him. The spirit of God comes over us, an unlimited resignation and a soothing 
_ condregdints. The object ot these sermons 1s to expial nih . ce sanctify our souls; and such peace and such tranquillity of soul are proof 
ven ejted ond urged by Christians in support of their doctrines, and | Peace 
| a have been cited and urged by Christians | haope ‘Hite God's approach tous. Then, our whole heart is opened, and feels itsclf blessed by 
« | to demonstrate the inaccuracy ot their In: erpretitions in these respects, | the presence of our beneficent Creator. In the endeavour to draw near to God, and 
| oe ‘The sermonsare vigorous in languaye and particularly eloquent in style ; and | in God’s gracious approach towards us, consists the mutual, fervent relation between 
= they show profound erudition and excellent taste on the part of the author. | us and our Heavenly Father. The tender, childlike feeling that we entertain to- 


_. We propose to review this book at some length in our next number. wards God gives us trust in Him, and we feel ourselves secure under His paternal 
We regret that want of space precludes us from doing so in this issue. In shelter ; ed cance yi whole life e His Almighty hand, convinced that He will guide 
the meantime we urgently recommend the community to peruse Dr. Her- ut of prayer—the most holy bond 
mann Adler’s production. It will greatly increase the already high repu- | 
- tation of the preacher ; and we consider it a va! uable addition to the stores There 18; it seems to Us, great force 1n other PASERE CE, in which allusion js 
of Anglo-Jewish literature. Such a book as this is not inopportune ; for it made to the sublime and mysterious blending of the strong paternal love and 
‘serves to strengthen the hands of many who are ready to defend Judaism the tender maternal love in the Love of that Heavenly Parent who is our All 
their hearts, but who lack the knowledge necessary to enable them to jimall, 
do so against sophistry and casuistry. earnestly recommend this little book to our brethren and sisters in 
mm ag a eee : Israel, and indeed to our brethren and sisters whose faith differs from our 

-}own. Itwill repay perusal. We said that a melancholy gloom hangs around 

| LETTERS TO A CHRISTIAN FRIEND. Story bat ihe is pierced by a bright light. page of the book, 
Letters to a C h rst van on a Clemens | Clementina de Rothschild speaks of an altar of affection built on the exalted 

tina de Rothschild. = deny in, Marshall, and Co., London Pears rock of religion, “ from which we Feat ourselves borne on angels’ wings up- 
~The Romans had an adage, which has come down to our times—' Those wards towards Heaven.” She, indeed, has been borne on angels’ wings to. 
whom the gods love die young.” We, whose aphorisms are drawn from ex- Heaven ; but she has left the traces of her footsteps upon earth—the well- 
periences shining in the ‘bright light of revelation, are told that long life is] known symbols of the hidden immortality, which, as. we believe, guided by he 
the reward of obedience to the divine law. Yet we know that those who, so far | blended lights of Faith and Reason, awaits the early dead who have not lived 
as mortal intellect ean pronounce, seem to be beloved by Heaven, and seem to] their lives in vain. ie mn ee | 
strive for Heaven's love, pass early from the earth. Abel theinnocent perished eee 


in the bloom of his manhood, while Cain the guilty lived on. And there is an ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED IN “ANCIENT NAMES. i 


old Jewish legend—a little poem in itself—telling how the Angel of Death | 
passes through the garden of life and plucks the fairest flowers. But we re- Ancient E aiths Lmbodied im Ancient Names: OF 9: attempt to trace the reli- 
-concile these seeming anomalies by a belief revealed to the instincts of the Grous belief, sacred rites, and holy emblems of certain natones, by an inter: 
heart, and sanctified by the inspirations of the prophets—the belief of lmmor- pretation of the NRAMeS qiVvern to childre n by priestly authority, as assumed 
tality gained through the portals of the grave; immortality in that land of by Prophets, Aings, and Hierurchs, By Thraas Inman, M.D. (London), 
promise whither, as we believe, Moses passed ‘from the crest of Nebo, when he Vol. [. (viii, and 789 pages). (London: Trubner and Co). - 
closed his eyes on that earthly promised land which stretched around the base The author announces himself as:a sceptic who desires to expose the 
of the mountaih, but which his mortal toot was not to tread. — ) | mythological facts imbedded in ancient appellatives, and principally in proper 


- But there is another immortality. Not the immortality of the unknown | names. As he considers himself bound to lay bare a large number of inveterate 
world, but the immortality of the hfe we know. Not the immortality of Iaith, prejudices, he demands ‘‘ quiet reasoning, which may.serve to point cut error 


but the immortality of Fact. ae and help to set that right which is wrong.” | | | | = 
| “The actions of the just | | A calm examination of his subject of enquiry may be readily conceded to | 
Snell sweet, and blossom in the dust!” | him by any intelligent reader, but a complete correction of the errors he has i 


How many are there who shed but a meteor light on this earth of ours; | introduced into his 700 and odd pages will surely remain beyond human capa- | 
who wither beneath the cold hand of death ere the blossom of hte has ripened bility. He has raked together a huge mass of ill-digested readings which aie — 
to maturity, but yet who leave behind them the results of their eareer—results intended to prove or illustrate the mythological character of bibheal personages, ' 
which exist as immortal blessings, unaffected by the sweep of time and trinm- | He has reproduced a quantity of engravings relating to the antiquities of the | 


phant over the power of Death! Indeed, | | Egyptians, Assyrians and other ancient nations. He has attempted to explain 
| = “ He is not dead whose glorious mind | hundreds of proper names witha view of showing the hold which old paganism 


Lifts thine on high ; | had upon the development of religion ; but notwithstanding his great industry, 
To live in hearts we leave behind, and notwithstanding his strong desire to promote the cause of knowledge, he 4 
| Is not to dic.” | | a has not the slightest power to afford sound information by his enquiry into |@ 
These considerations have pressed upon us. most forcibly in our perusal of | “ Ancient Faiths.” He professes his disbelief.in the facts that are related | 
a little volume, which has just appeared under the title which we quote above. | about the individuals mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures ; yet he is just as a 
Round this unpretending but charming work, there hangs a gloom of a melan- | credulous as those hosts of Christian writers whom he opposes, and who look 7 
choly story. The gentle authoress whose brilliant mind and pious heart tell | upon the ancient Israelites as types and foreshadowings—in fact, as mere per- bE 
their tale in every page of her production, passed away froin earth to the Rest | formers. in a tvbleau vivant of coming events. 
of her Heavenly Father, before her twentieth autumn had withered into | ~~ A student who wishes to derive available data from an examination of the 
_ winter. The book, originally written-in-German, has been translated into most | names of the Eastern nations must be intimately acquainted with the languages, | 
elegant English—by a lady who elects to appear before the literary public under | history, usages and mental condition of those nations. Dr. Inman, however, | 
the modest guise of the initials L.C, The purity and vigour of her translation | appears to be a perfect stranger-in the field he has chosen for his explorations. | 
 jastify us in hoping that she will continue to use her pen for the advantage of | It is somewhat ludicrous to find that, although his book is dedicated “ to those 
+ the large portion of her fellow countrymen, to whom the rich stores ot German | who thirst after knowledge,” the author has not proved that he could point outi > 
are as vealed: |the right way to the sources where that thirst might be quenched; for if hej” 
The external story of the book—for every book has its outer as well as its | were conversant with the history, and even with the simple rudiments of the) 
inner story—is so well told in the translator's preface, that we cannot do better | languages which throw light on the antiquities of ancient nations, his book}? 
quote | would have remained unwritten. How far our estimate of the author’s fitness} 
ratcru De readers of this little volume cannot fail to perceive, in the lofty sentiments | for his task is borne out by his own speculations, may be judged from his ex+ D4 
and elevating thoughts which it embodies, the loving heart and noble mind of its. planation of the proper name Brown. “ We imagine,” he says, “ that the firs 


.Zoung and lamented authoress. of the race may have been tanned by the sun, and so earned a cognomen ; bul 


During a short life of twenty summers, the intervals of health which she en- | ~ | | 
few; but. her trust in God to bear, without a, where all alike are so tanned, as efathers were, the 
murmur, all her sufferings. Her constant. desire was to benefit her fellow-creatures ; the word as a distinctive appellation is absurd, wall hen we find, moreover, thay | 
but as, unfortunately, her health would not permit her to be actively employed in Bren, Brana, Branas, Branca, Brancas, Branche, Branchon, Brand, alae: q 
- their service, she wrote the following letters, in the hope of imbuing those who | Brant, Brantome, Brenes, Brenta are names found all over Europe, . specialk § 
~ thight read them witha loftier.conception. of the sublime Truth of that beloved | in the maritime districts, we may fairly doubt theconnection of the word Brow & 
Faith, which upheld her through long days of suffering and pain, and enabled her to | with the colour’alone. My present ideas would lead me to associate it with t 
that haw tn tho world to | Lonourable title of Baron, which coincides with the Phenician Bar-On, ‘Son 
 eome. Religion, in its truest and most beautitul form, was the guiding star both of the Father, hig Son of Un. Tn oP ite of the blushing honours that sid h 
her thoughts and actions ; and the love and charity she evinced for all God’s creatures, heaped ri Brow ny he cannot prove his title to any noble connections, for th 
proved how entirely) she carried into effect that Divine precept of Judaism: “ Love | €Xi8ts no such word as On in the Phoenician language, as far as we can kn 
thy Neighbour as thyself.” from the relics of Pheenician monuments. If On is to be taken in a mytho 
‘The translator’s statements are borne out by the body of the work. We gical sense, and has to make a figure in modern European words, we shall 
"need not, in criticising the pages before us, take refvge idly and feebly in the justified in rejecting every evidence of history and in deriving Bright-on fr 
— maxim, Nil nisi bonwn de mortuis. For the book is a good book; full of | JN MNS * the Creation of the Father,’ and L-on-d-on will by its D anc 
thought, replete with sound logic ; written with precision and clearness, and | illustrate the influence of the Chaldean language, and signify ‘ dedicated to 
' breathing a spirit of piety which never soars into transcendentalism, as the | On of On,’ or ‘to the Father of the Father.’ The only obstacle to the appli 
piety of women and the spirit of Teutonic religious literature are said to be apt | tion of Dr. Inman’s theory is the incontrovertible fact that the word On 
to do, butmoderating its intensity without losing one atom of its earnestness. | not. the slightest approach to the meaning of‘ Father’ in any of the Eas 
- The chapter on the Messianic doctrine is especially well written, and the re- languages. 


PORT 


o ference to Israel as a servant of his Heavenly Master is well conceived, and The writer. of “ Ancient Faiths” is under the impression that in Chalg 
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Egypt, Judea and Pheenicia, the attending priests, acting on behalf | 
thd, officiated at the naming of individuals, and took care to the 


name of the deity with the name given to the child. The author, therefore, 


concludes thatthe cognomen must refer to the deity “ after whomthe child was 


called, rather than to anything peculiar to the individual case,” 


«In this view,” he says, “we are supported by the fact that the word 


\ 


Noah is given to the hero of the deluge and to one of the daughters of Zelo- 
‘hehad alike ; and that in the Cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and Chaldea, 
no distinction can be found between male and female appellatives.” ay 

Our author makes no attempt to call up some ancient deity that might be 


sponsor to his male and female specimens of Noah. If he had inspected the 
Hebrew text, he might have easily perceived that the male name fq} is inade- | 
quately reproduced by the spelling of Noah, and that it differs very considerably 


~ Jt is unfortunate for the assertions of the author that the male name 
‘ Noah,” being spelled M3, denotes “rest,” while the female name, being spelled 
— 9943, is connected with the verb “to move.” <A fertile imagination may per- 
since the one must eventually be merged into the other. | 
The scrupulous care which is perceptible in the style of the Bible, and 


gist in holding that there is no material difference between motion and rest, 


with which Eastern nations distinguish and retain for ages the softest shades 


of sounds, can be attested by their several languages, which were separated, 
thousands of years ago, from the parent stock of the Hebrew idiom, and have 
never undergone any violent changes. No mutation and no laceration, and no 
patching-up of Hebrew words can be assumed that could not be controlled by the 
kindred languages of the East. The re-constitution of the words received in 
the Jewish Scriptures is therefore utterly irrational and unwarrantable. Yet 


in the “ Ancient Faiths ” a theory is put forth according to which letters, which 


are supposed tobe akin to each other, may be freely and rashly substituted for 
each other. In page 15 a kind of license is made out for the arbitrary substi- 
tution of letters. ‘Ihe author there presents a table, in which, by the side of 


each letter of the alphabet, the supposed substitutes are arranged. §, forexam- 
ple, he holds to be interchangeable with 7, 9, 1, and %, The 3 is said to give 


way to 3, and so on. The restrictions under which some cf the 
letters might’ really give way to cognate letters, he does not 


mention, and instances with which he professes to be acquainted he 
forbears from citing. The table is, therefore, really worthless. 
The changes he proposes to adopt in order to make the Hebrew words agree 
with his notions belong to the most eccentric that ever came under our notice. 
The name Kirjath Arba (“* the city of Arba’) appears to him so harmless und 
unsensational, that he forthwith would convert Arba” disgusting term 
which we will not mention. He neglects no opportunity of introducing wild 
and prurient inventions, which he supports with feeble and madimissible evi 
dences. The history of bygone days seems to rotate before bis morbid taney 
as a Wheel of life in which hosts of ungainly Cupids play at.leap-troe with each 
other. Yet the moral plague spots which he fancies to have discovered im. the 
Hebrew Scriptures, are nothing but aorvehes colaites of his own faulty vision. 
There was one of the “ Ancient Faiths whose inission it was to eradicate 
vice and propagate moral purity. That mission is thousands of vears old, and it 
has every way been perfectly successful. 


MANCHESTER JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS, 
The monthly mecting of this Board was held on Wednesday; and a full 


report of the March proceedings was presented, shewing the continued usefulness 
_ Of the institution. 


A letter was read from the Rey. 8. Landeshut, resigning his appointment 
as member and honorary secretary to the Board, and member to the Poor-law 
Committee. Mr. Landeshut has been appointed to his acceptance of an ap- 


 pointment at the Jewish Board of Guardians. | 


The Chairman stated, that having been connected in matters of charity 


with the Rev. Mr. Landeshut for many years, he could testify to his sterling 
worth, and the Board would find it difficult to replace so able and efficient a} 
Worker, He moved the following resolution:—‘* This meeting learns with 


deep regret that the Rey. 'S. Landeshut has resigned his office as honorary 
secretary and member of the Board, consequent on his accepting an appoint- 


ment at the London Jewish Board of Guardians, and embraces the earliest 


opportunity of expressing its deep obligations and high appreciation of the 


Services rendered by that gentleman to this institution ever since its establish- | prophets and fallen into superstition, this error. should not induce Christians 


ment, That a copy of the foregoing resolution be engrossed on vellum, framed, 


appointed for that purpose.” | 


glazed, and presented to Mr. Landeshut at an early date, by a committee to be 


Mr. Wm. Simons seconded the resolution, which, after being supported by | disciples and apostles aiter him. ‘The unutterable name is not ouce to be 


‘found in the New Testament, but, instead ot it; the Creek word ‘ytpros; and 


Messrs. Danziger, Louis Behrens, J. S. Moss, Israel Levy, and others—all of 
whom bore testimony to the rev. gentleman’s zeal and earnestness—was carried 

Mr. Landeshut, with much emotion, addressed a few appropriate and earnest 


Words of thanks in reply. 


The meeting unanimously elected Mr. Landeshut an honorary member of 


rE Hosprrat, Crry.—The aggregate number of patients re- 


METROPOLITAN FR 


ieved during the week ending April 10th, was—medical 911; surgical, 626; total 


1537 ; of which 653 were new cases, and 390 were Jews. — | 
OLLOWAY’S Pitis.—Sick Headaches.—Thousands suffer from this worrying an- 

joyance, when the body and the brain are depressad in damp warm weather. Hol- 

“ays purifyings Pills present a ready mean of cure for indigestion, biliousness 


and fatulency, In dibilitated constitutions and nervous habits, these Pills are the } 
“st Testoratives: they correct all the unpleasant consequences of torpidity of the | — 


tba they remove distention, and never fail to obviate all obstructions from the 

» 48, and to induce their regular actions. For all abdominal ailments Holloway’s 

S are the safest possible medicine; they at once give ease and comfort, and na- 

y Strengthen the whole series of organs concerned in the process of digestion, 
“d'sill be found useful in every household. 


together, they no more than prove that the name was desecrated by the 


ence from his son-in-law, Moses (Kxod. xviii. 10). 


sumes the style accustomed, and writes, ‘the Lord our God.” 


alter and to destroy the hou e of God which is at Jerusalem” 


THE PRIMEVAL NAME OF GOD. 
By tre Rev. W. H. Rove, D.D. 
(Continued from No 1.) 

A learned Spaniard, labouring to bring the sacred name into common 
use, and to prove that its pronunciation was familiar to the Gentiles, as no 
doubt it was to some extent, alleges many instances to strengthen his posi- 
tion. His examples, so far as they go, are facts indisputable, but, taken 


heathen, and show that the desecration continued through a period of about 
780 years, from 3.c. 1490 to B.o. 710, or thereabouts. The absence of similar 
exauiples after the Sytian invasions is noteworthy. Po gs | : 

The first of all those heathens was Pharaoh, when Moses, as commanded, 
went to him in the name of the Lord, and demanded the liberation of the 
Hebrews. “ Whois the Lord?” said Pharaoh, “ that I should obey his voice 
to let Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go” (Exod. 
v. 2). To Pharaoh the name was new; he truly said that he did not know 
the God that bare it, and by himself and the Igyptiaus it was continually 
mentioned, sometimes with dread, sometimes with contempt. Jethro the 
Arab used it wit reverence, but he heard the name and imbibed the reve:« 
: Balak the Moabite had 
heard what the God of Israel did to the Amorites, aad, fearing the like, be 
would have done anything possible to propitiate his tavour. But in profound 
ignorance he expected Balaam to curse the Israelites by permission of the 
Lord, whose name he used as he would have used the name of any common 
god (Num. xxu., xxiii, xxiv), Rahab, also, influenced by whut she had 
heard, named the Lord with such reverence asa heathen might be capable 
of (Josh. ii.); so did the Gibeonites (Josh. ix), Achish (1 Sam. xxix), and 
Hiram (1 Kings v.),a king on the coast of Palestine, who used tiie name 
with greater intelliyence and almost spoke like a proselyte. So did once the 
Queen of Sheba (1 Kings, x.), but she does not seem to have done so habi- 
tually. Naaman the Syrian more selfishly named the God of Misha (2 Kings 
v.) with a certain reverence inappreciably slight. After these came Rabi- 
hakeh, with bitter blasphemy. ‘ Who are they among the gods of the eoun- 
tries that have delivered their country out of mine hand,that the Lord should 
deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand?” (2 Kings xviii 35). This blasphemer 
was put to silence by the angel of death, which smote in the eamp of' the 
Assyrians four score and five thousand. His master Seynacherib, who sent 
him to blaspheme, was assassinated in the house of Nisroch, bis vod. Nineve 
was destroyed, and from that time, so far as we can cather froar history, the 
‘ oreat and fearful name ” (Ps. exi. 2) was no more polluted by the he. t oon 
openly. | 


We cannot find that the reverential use of this name was ever forbidade 


Ais 


| by a Divine law, but it was not repeated by inspired writers in any ether | 


language than Hebrew.. 


was 1t- transtited, cor 
is no translation, 


luxceptin Hebrew, we never it writes. While ev 
other proper name was repeated im Chaldee or Greek with nom 
necessary orthographical adaptation. this name only 


aither 


} 


Any of tre vanrreties of therefore, Wotlk wes 


another, throneh aecidental resemblance to any foveren word. So did the 
holy men of God who wrote the books of the New Testament leave his i 
municable name urtouched. | write as a Christian. 

It is not found im the Chaldce pertion of the book of Danicl; but when 
the author ceases to write in that language and returus to’ Hebrew, he -r 
Neither ts 
it in the Chaldee of Ezva nor in the Chaldee sentences of Jeremiah. In the 
Chaldee decree of Darius, preserved by the writer of the book of Ears, thers 
isaremarkable recognition of the name, although i+ is not repeated; for 
Darius writes or ecanses to be written, “ ihe God that hath eaused Ilis name 
to dwell there destroy all kings and people that sh Jl put to their band to 
Cera vi. 12), 
Thus is the name indicated, yet not given, while the names of many gods 
and many men are handled with unbounded freedom and strangely distoricd 
in the inscriptions of this same king Darius, which have beea reeently de- 
ciphered. But on returning from Cialdee to ilebrew, [izra hits up nis 
heart, and writes the very first sent nce in the sacred lauguage, © Blessed» 
be the Lord, the God of our fathers ” (zara vil. 27). ‘ius did the spirit of 
inspiration which guided Jeremiah, Daniel ana kzra, provide authoritative 
examples to justify a reverential silence ; and if some have gone beyond those 


to shde into the opposite extreme of carelessness, which may be worse than 


| superstition. 


We have the example of Him who spake as nover man spake, aud of his 


men of peculiar tastes who sprinkle grains of broken Hebrew over thir 


| pages, thereby making their own speech vet more unconth, would do well | 


to consider whether the spirit of God does not rather dispose good men to 


follow the Divine example of New Testament implicity and reverence to- 


wards the name of the Lord who is var God, as well as the God of Abraham. 
The translators of our incomparable English Bible have so done, except m 2 
very few passages, and in those few they scem to have been influenced by 
the example of worthy brethren on the eontinent, who, no doubt, thought 
they were testifying against the “superstitious obstinacy of Jews” by inces- 
santly putting in their imitation ofa word which, after ail, they could not cer- 
tainly pronounce. In that concession our translators were not supported by 
the example of their most eminent predecessors. 

(To be continued.) 


“ 


Manxcnester.—The election of honorary officers of the Manchester He- 
brew congregation has taken place. These are—Wardens : Messrs. Alexender 
-Leverson and Israel Levy; Treasurers : Mr, Israel Goldseller (re-elected) and 
Mr. Marcus Michelson, 
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cated the necessity of considering our communal administrative organization, 


__ Whence and whither the communal life-blood flows, is—the Synagogue. 
our sole remaining focus of animation. 
marvellous history from all other standpoinis of our religious nation- | 


impressive rites of our faith can be performed in the humblest chamber | 
Jutely need the Synagogue as an essential of worship. But we do need it as an | 
_ There we are gathered together. , There the throb of our animate pulsation is 


felt, There, assembled in a thickly clustering throng, performing the ancient. 
- and peculiar rites of our isolated faith, amidst’ the modern surroundings and 


_ of the religion enshrined in it, but for the sake of the communal framework in 


but to jts constitutional organization, 


CHRON NILE. 16, 1869. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE. | 

Retail Booksellers and Newsagents ave informed thet they cai obtain the 
Jewish Chronicle” early on the morning of publication at | 

Messrs, W. and Sons, Strand ; 

“Messrs. EVERETT and Soy, died, Ile el=streel, B.C. 

The Publishing Ofice, 11, Castle -street, Bevis Murs, B.C. 

This avrangeme awill enable the trade ta supply customers in all paris of 


the stropores readily. 


EWISH GHRONICLE (Established 1841). 
A.weekly Journal devoted to the Interests of Judaism and the Jewish Community at 
| Home and Abroad. 
OFFICE: 11, CASTLE-STREET, BEVIS MARKS, E.C., 
PUBLISH ED EARLY EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—Within hand-delivery district, 8s. 8d, ; beyond hand: delivery, 13s. 
The “ Jewish Chronicle,” as a very widely-read and long- established organ, is an excellent 
medium for advertisements. 

In accordance with the precedent of other journals, the number of pages” in the “ Jewish 

( ‘hronicle * will vary according to the requirements ¢ of each week, 


ALE NDAR I HE WE EK. 
of . | Hebrew, civil of Portion. Haphtorah. 
week. month. month. Omer. | | 
Friday lyar “April i116 20 (Sabbath: com. 
Saturtay Sob. tern. | [2 Kings vu. 
| ‘Lev. xil. 1 tilij 
° | | | xvi. 
Sunday. | 13 22 | : 
Monday | g 19 23 
Tuesday | 20): 24° 
Thursday: 22. | | 
Friday next 23rd April Sabbath commences at 6°30. 


q 


OF ME E TINGS ‘THE EEK. 
19th inst, Central Branch Synagogue, Building and Finance 
C ommittee, Great Synagogue, 5 o’clock. 
\Vepyespay, 21st inst.—Jews’ Hospital Dinner, London. Tavern. 
Tuerspay, 22nd inst.—Lecture to Jewish W orks Men, by Mr. E. A. 
Davidson, Infant School, Commercial street, p.m. 


MEMORABILIA 


\IONDAY. 
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ov R SYNAGOGUES 


SEATS. 


[ys an article which appeared in the first number of our present series, we indi- 
with a view toits improvement. We belteve snch consideration to he the « duty 
of the day.” We tear that much of the good which should be wrou elt by our 
community depends on the arrangements by which we seek to control our 
capabilities of united action. _Much—we cannot say this too often—much 
Much is required of us externally. We are 
seriously called on to enquire into the mode in which we can bring about the 
results which the mission of Judaism, and the position and conditions of the 
Jewish body, exact in these momentous times. 

The nucleus of animation round which we cluster, the communal heat 
Bereft. by the circumstances of our 


is required of us internally. 


ality, the Synagogue not only fills its.sublime position as the House of 
Religions Assemblage ; it is also the house of national 


assemblage. 
It is true, we can worship under any other roof. 


The simple and 


where ten men can meet, and where the Law can be placed. We do not abso- 


essential of communal existence. Within its walls we uot only pray—we meet, 


strange customs of the land in which we live, we feel, indeed, that, notwith- 
standing all drawbacks ; notwithstanding exile, dispersion, loss of tatherland ; 
notwithstanding aibersity. indifference and vicissitude ; we are still a brother- 
hood—still a people—still children of the house of Iaracl.? | 

The Synagogue, then, demands not only the reverence of our eines : it 
needs the attention of our minds. It must be looked to not only for the bake 


which that Religion is held and embodied. The vigorous maintenance of our 
community as an element of worldly force, demands attention to synagogal or- 


ganization, It is the incorporation of the spirit of our religion, the shrine of | 
our mission, the material setting of the gem of faith ! 


We do not propose to refer tothe rites and practices of the Srueies, 


|} the cause must be sought. 


| portion of the usual congregation. 


| the speaker’s 


posed to the 


i whom we have 


We cannot conceal from ourselves the 


fact that there is an insufficient, an'inadequate interest in the Synagogue ; and 
It seems to us that the evil lies in the circumstance 
that an insufficient number of persons are materially interested in the Syna- 


-gogues which they frequent. Synagogues are not solely attended by their mem. 


bers—not even by the seat renters. These form comparatively but a small 
Besides these, there are their sons who have 
no seats of their own: there are the poor; 
Visitors. 
not frequent any place of worship at all! 


We do not argue with those cold-hearted persons, who, dulled ¢ to the best 


| instincts of religious fraternity, would complacently solve the difficulty by 


urging that there are cheap Synagogues in certain parts of London whither 
persons might resort who cannot afford the luxury of a fashionable (!) Syna- 
gogue. We have heard such remarks as these, and pitied the obtuseness of 
s perception. Such a notion is opposed to the substantial principle 
of a Synagogue—a POIST MD—a house of assemblage; such a notion is 


. bpposed to the essential principle of our national life ; for, as the children of 
Israel, we are members of one great brotherhood, to which rich and poor, refined. 


and uncultivated, father and child, master and servant, alike belong. It is op- 
principle of Judaism, essentially the Religion 1 in which Love is a 
dominant idea. 


We are not about to plead for the poor. They—as regards Sy nagogue 


accommodation—are taken care of; and the rich can take care of themselves. 


But we plead for a class never too much thought of in this country, and for 
s more than once lifted our voice in these columns—the non- 
wealthy, respectable, educated class. Men such as these require the same 
description of Synagogal service and—we use the termin its best sense—Syna- 
gogal companionship, as wealthy persons of their own order of ‘social refinement 
and intellectual qualification. There is no-sort of possible proportion between 
the contents of the pocket and those of the brain. Nay, more; this is not a 
question of taste; not a question of feeling; it is a sort of moral, intelligent, 
spiritual craving that must be satisfied. To the younger members of this class, 
a suitable service is of high importance. Of course the conditions of metropolitan 
lite, preclude an absolute selection of a Synago ge, as none can be attended 
gave reach, And on if on no other, 
we have reason to plead for Synagogue accommodation. for the non-wealthy 
middle classes. | 

In afew words, without circumlocution, we will st: te our case. 
£1 per 
meretricious days, 


within waliing this very account, 


There are 


many mento whom every £1 —especially every annum—is an object. 


In these artificial, wealth-seeking, showy, it is doubtlessly 
it happens to be true. 
Among those who cannot afford to become seatholders of Synagogues under 


extremely impolite to hazard such a statement: But, 


present rental arrangements, are, for mstance, many boys, many young men, 
many fathers of families. There are persons who are too sensitive or too de- 
eorous to frequent places of worship in which they incur constant rick of being 
1egnominiously ejected from one seat which they have no nght to oc cupy, and 
of disturbing the devotions and temper of a conyregation by wandering 
in restless, which they have 
no right to Do we not remember the days of our youth when we 
have almost inserted in the ritual’ a special prayer that the rightful 
owner of the seat whereon we were trespassing might not attend Synagogue 
to warn us off his manor and ‘send us blushing to petition an impracticable 
headle for a resting place? The congregational trespasser is an irrepressible 
being. But the fault is not his own. A far more grave result of this system 
is this—that many persons who desire, or who ought to desire, to attend 
Synagogue, attend very rarely, or do not attend at all. 


about, 


perhaps fruitless, search of—anather seat 


OCCUPY, 


To those who do not at once perceive the fatal mischief of this last result, 


all vehemence of. argument would be vain. We need not insist on the detei- 


iment that accrues to the communal interests from this condition of affairs. We 


will content ourselves by pointing out aremedy. This we can doi in two words ; 


what we need is—cheap seats. There are free seats for the poor, who cannot — 


pay at all; but we need cheap seats for the non-wealthy who can pay a little: 


the meerenniiihen who, as seat. holders of a Synagogue, would be interested in. 
it, and would add vigour, and to hence 
| to communal—life. 
We want cheap seats even in the Synagogues of the Western, Nortb- 2 


Western, and Western Central districts of London. We mean seats at prices 


there are habitual and occasional . 
But beside those who do attend, how many Jews are there wa do 


which schoolboys could afford to pay out of their pocket money (or which their 


hard-worked fathers could afford to pay fer them); which clerks could afford 
to pay out of their salaries; which parents of families could pay without 
depriving their children of necessaries. — 

As to the financial question, persons must have studied it in vain ‘ie fail 
to see the probability that.a large increase would accrue to the congregational 
exchequer by arrangements for cheap seats. 
now, would willingly pay, because they could pay! 
from Synagogue attendance would right willingly attend and contribute ! 


Let those in administrative authority amongst us consider the question | 
We have already reason to be thanktul to them— 


deliberately and cordially. 
we speak advisedly—for the successful, energetic and assiduous mode in which 
they rule onr congregational affairs, Let _— st rive to - another benefit to 


How many who can pay nothing © 
How many who abstain 
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js a power and a fact. 


stalwart perseverance to the bright enthusi ism of Gaul : 


debt, although the income has actually diminished. | 

Hospital, in addition to its aged pensioners, has supported, educated and clothed 

and 25 having attained the age 

_ prescribed by the laws, have been apprenticed or placed in domestic situations.” 

We learn with regret from the report, which we here quote, that applications} 
for admission are very numerous, and reveal the existence of a istreasing 

| amount of poverty among our indigent co-religionists. ” 
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those already eenierad under their sway ; 8 benefit to the members of the class 
whose interests we advocate; to the community to which they belong ; to the 
“cause which that class would aid, and which that community represents, 


THE ‘UNIV ERSAL 


ISR AE LITISH ALL iI. ANCE. 
From a ‘perusal of the report of the U niverselle Israelite, 
» translation of which is now appearing in our columns, we cannot fail to 
derive an impression of the extraordinary effects of energy rightly directed, 
notwithstanding the obstructions which oppose its good work, We do not 
think it necessary to await the conclusion of the translation before urging on 
our brethren the propriety of considering, generally, the claims of. this re- 
markable association, on communal attention. That the labours of the Alliance 


should be assiduous and important is, perhaps, not marvellous. Energy is a 


dominant feature of the Jewish character ; energy is a dominant element of the 


French character. 


The combination of characteristic energy can scarcely 
fail to produce a signal result. 


Far and wide, the active forces of the Asso- 


ejation extend. In France, in struggling Roumania, in historie Asiatic 


Turkey, in remote and uncivilized Kivreetnis. the Universal Israelitish Alliance 
The interests of Judaism are world- -wide, and a world- 
wide force is needful to fulfil the duties which those interests involve. How is 
it that the Afliance is not better supported 1 in England? how is it that more 
thorough sympathies are not evoked in its cause ? We will not conceal from 
ourselves one solution to the problem. English Jews are Englishmen; and our 
insular proclivities tend to induce us t3 resist acclimatization of moral produce of 
foreign growth. Not a very logical, and perhaps not a very amiable. characte- 
ristic, but a characteristic w hich we Englishmen must admit. But ean we not 
conceive the practicability of supporting and strengthening the Alliance by a co- 
ordinate organization? Cannot steady Britain and os France move tove- 
ther in the one orbit of the Jewish cosmopolitan cause? 
The duty is clear. 
alliance with English forces, ready to coalesce with them and add their British 
disposed to blend the 
banners of France and England in a holy war, and Side by side to) assail and 
storm the strong ‘but not impregnable Sebastopol of tolerance, infide elity, 
inhumanity and ignorance?) This ts our duty. 


The need is pressing. 
Would not the French welcome a twin association ~an 


This would be our glory. 
“Not for the first time in our island story , 
The path of duty is the road to glory I” 


JEWS’ HOSPITAL, 
| 
Tue Annive sary Festival of the Jews’ Hospital, one of the most ancient and 
most of our commimanal institutions, is advertised to take place ca the 
QI st instant, uuder the presidency of Mr.- Frederick D. Muocatta, The report 
of the committee has just been issued, and we trust that our brethren will have 


en opportunity of carefully examiming it, in order that Mr. Mocatta may be | 


cordially and generously supported on the oceasion of the festival. This evi 
dent that the institution has struggled through the depressing circumstances 
which not long since surrounded it, and brighter days seemed to have dawned 
forit. The zealous efforts made by the Committee tocheck the annual deficits 
—for a debt of nearly £6,000 had been accumulating from 1864 to 1867-- 
and to restore the finances. of the Hospital to a healthy condition, seem to have 
been already to a great extent successful. Wise reforms were introduced into 


the sdtninistration of every department of the institution, and the experience 


‘of twelve months has justified the expectati ons of the committee as to the results 
of their arrangements. It is remarkable that no addition has been made to the 
“During the year, the 


90 children, of whom one-third were orphans ; 


Now, the expenses for the actual number of pensioners and inmates Tn 
be reduced below £3,500, whilethe whole permanent and reliable i income is only 
£1,500. Assuredly, the community should aid—and aid liberally—an institu- 
tution which has for its twin objects two of the noblest purposes to which the 


efforts of human goodness can be directed ; the shelter and care of the aged— | 


‘andofthe young. It strives to smooth the weary path of the old, from life’s 


scene of struggle to the peace of the unknown world; it strives to hew a fresh | 
path for the young, 


who must hope, ere they reach that mysterious rest, to win 
its happiness by labours of heart, hand and mind; labours for which this in- 
stitution seeks to arm and to equip them, | 


wise spirit of combination and co-operation, (alas in 


our communal charitable organizations, prevailed last year to such extent, as 
to induce the Board of Guardians to recommend, and the Jews’ Hospital to 


adopt, a very excellent method of working jointly, and of being thoroughly 
Useful to each other—or rather to the cause which each institution has at 


cause of the The Hospital for and obtained a certi- 


more important ¢ 


| Place, 1 in aid of the collection for the Jews of West Russia. 


ficate under the provisions of thas recent Poor Law statute, for receiving indigent 
Jewish children, Happily the institution has been enabled to enter on this im- 
portant sphere of usefulness. | | 

We cordially cogratulate the Committee on havit ing obtained the valuable 
services of the Rey. J. Chapman as head master. Knowing well the undoubted 


abilities and earnestness and the many good qualities of that gentleman, we — 


venture to assure the managers of the Hospital that they have “ the right man 
in the right place.” 
We appeal to our brethren to support the Jews’ Htaasiull There is no 
cause amongst us; no duty more pressing ; no requirement 
To soothe the aged, to train the young,—these are tasks 
worthy of those who love the Religion whose inna bid them “ rise before 
thehoary head” and “ teach their children diligently. ’ 
We notice that the Jews’ Hospital, like Spain, is without a chief, there 
being no president’s name in the list. 


more momentous. 


Surely there must be an enbarrus de 
choie ina community like ours, in which there are so many good and earnest | 
men of high position; and surely, also, the post of President of this excellent 
institution must be an laudable 


JEWS IN ANT SCHOOL 

We are obliged to defer to our next issue a fall report of Thursday even- 
ing’s ball, given in aid of the Jews’ Infant School. Weare glad to be enabled 
to state that the committee of management have not found any’ diminution in 
the xtent of support hitherto accorded to this excellent institution, and’ we 
may add that this festivity safely vies with the entert: unments. given on prev Lous 
occasions, | 


A L 


ARL AME NT. 

Mr. Jessel, Q.C., and: Sir F rancis Goldsmid, addressed the House on 
Wednesday, on the Married Womens’ Property Bill, which is in the hands of 
the Recorder. Mr. Jessel powerfully urged the propriety of passing the Bill, 
and relieved the graver —s of his vigorous speech by some entertaining 
and relevant anecdotes. Nit Francis Goldsimid also supported the Bill, and 
tefsely adduced arguments in its favour, 

The Sunday Trading Billlikewise eame on we conside ration, and our bre- 
thren must have been rather amused by the remark of Mr. Hughes that*he did 
hot propose to repeal the Act of Charles Ll, bee ‘ause, although he thought it 
Was unsound in principle, it was dear to a large numberof persons who believed 
that it was mneht to have on’ the statue book an Aet which. as the ‘y thoug cht, 
carried out the principles of the Levitieal law.’ ‘Lhe Levitieal law on the 
Sabbath is very clear, and specially provides for its dueobservanee. But Sunday 
does not happen to be the Sabbath alluded to ino Levitiens, or in any ot her 
part of the Bible: and, imoreover, there is very Hi! oes wy between the 
rloomy mode of observing the Sabbath recommended by the Christian Sabba- 


tari ns and the ol by the Jows. 


DIN TRE RUSSTA. 
| 
The Rev. A. L. Green, who is very actively mieresting liinselt on bebalt 

of the sufferme Jews of West Russia, has requested as to msert the tollowine 
list of contributions tn aid ‘ef the fund he is collecting for their relief: tit 
already advertised, £07 l6s. 6d. Iriend, E. D..£3 5s.; Friend: M. £10; 
Friend, M., £4; Friend, Jahr Zeit, £2 2s.; M. Merton, Esq., £3. 3s. 
Two Ladies, Bristol, 3s. 6d.; Louis Esy.. £5; Moses Josep hh, 


£2 2s. Miss Caroline Goldsmid, £3; G. S. Worms, £3 3s.: Ss. W 
Joshua Alexander, Esq., £3 3s. David Moss, £2 Frien 


£1 Is. Subsequent donations will be announced, 


Boarp or Depvutiss. —The ap issued by the Board of Deputies 
through the various congregations has been responde ‘d to, but not to the extent 
we could have desired. We had hoped that there w ould have been a greater 
amount of sympathy evinced on the part of our fellow countrymen for their 
suffering brethren in Kast Eurcpe. Let us earnestly express a hope that there 
will be an enthusiastic effort made to mect distress of so lamentable and urgent 
-a character. The cause is one that concerns us all. Distance of residence and 
difference of-clime assuredly do not and cannot snap, or even W boo Naor the bond 
of our common Judaism, 

Western Synacogue.—The Rev. M. B. Lev y, as announced i in our ad- 
| vertising colunms, will preach (D.V.) at the Western Synagogue, St. Albans’ 


Distress 1x West Rvussta.—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., with his 
accustomed munificence, has forwarded a donation of £100 to Prinee ‘Obolenski, 
the Governor of Lowno (Russia) through the medium. of Baron de Brunnow, 
the Russian ambassador, for distribution : along 5 the Jews and Christians of the 
district of Kowno, 


Commus a Gurevances. on ‘subject will, appear 
In our next. 


LECTURES For Jewt isu W ONKING Mey. —We are really gratified to learn 


| that the arrangements made by Mr. Lewis Emanuel and the few (very few) 


gentlemen who are co-operating with him, for the organisation of a series of 
lectures for Jewish working men, have been successful, in so far as to enable 
us to announce that! the second lecture of the series will be delivered by Mr. 
Ellis A. Davidson, next Thursday evening, at the Jews’ Infant Schvol, at eight | 
o'clock. Mr. Davidson’s subject on this occasjon is to be “ Air, Water, and 


Food.” This movement must not be allowed to drop for want of external sup- 


port. abe advantages of these lectures are evident. 
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a large number of Jewish elementary schools. The school of the largest 


. seribers and donors for its maintenance. 


Statistics collected at Berlin are generally very correct. 
112,100 Jews : 


36,000. 


turbance at Lemberg, and the Jews were treated with great violence. 


very We refer our readers to Mr. 


begun for the fétes which are to take place on the occasion of the cir- 


days, and is expected to cost more than £300,000. 


elected officers. 
the Quiney 

_ ance of sweetest honeysuckles as well in their books asin each other’s joyous looks, 
—A Hebrew Benevolent Society has been recently organized in the city of 
=A body has been discovered in a field near Spring Valley, New York State, 
detection of the assassin, 
bourhood. 
money and” goods” (watches and jewelry), had been taken: from hin. 


County are warmly interested in the iny estigation, 


A Committee has been organized at Cincinnati for the relief of the Jewiss 
sufferers 1 in West Russia, 


Japan. 


where they are to obtain a synagogue and burial 


Field Marshal Commanding-in-chief, honoured Sir Anthony and Lady Roths- 


Grosvenor-place. Houses. 
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JERMANY _w from Carlsruhe that the office of which 
was formerly within the control of the congregation, has now been thrown open 
to any one who has passed a successful examination by the rabbii—The new 
law of the Grand Duchy of Baden respecting public schools detrimentally affects 


Jewish congregation in Baden, Mannheim, is also affected by these arrange- 
ments.—The brothers Ezbacher, coreligionists, residing at Cologne, hive in 
memory of their deceased parents established a home for infirm and aged people 
without religious distinction, The site, of course, was given by the m, and the 
fine edifice erected at their e xpense. Thef urniture, too, was provided by them. 
They, moreover, undertake to support the establishment for five successive years. 
After that period it 1s expected that there will be a sufficient number of sub- 
Of course the founders will continue 
their benefactions also after that period. Several handsome donations have 
already been. given by philanthropists | fin order to secure its permanency,— 
We therefore copy 
the following from the tables published there in 1868: In Austria there ore 
in Prussia, 215,000; In England 45, 000; in France 156,000; 
in. Holland, 63.890; in Belginm, 1,500; Russia, 2,038,000; in Italy, 
regret to learn that on the 25th ult. there was a dis- | 

Advan- 
tage was t taken of the occasion of the public procession which takes place on 
the Thursday in Passion week: Many wounds were inflicted in the course of | 
the riot, and the military had to interfere. Tranquillity. was restored after the | 
Tapse of some hours. | 

NORWAY —tThe Norwegian Dict has rejecte da proposal to pe rmit nen- 
Protestants to hold public offices. 

POLAND.—Polish coins have been found with ‘Bevin inscriptions; some 
have Polish words in Hcbrew letters, and others bear Hebrew words in Hebrew 
letters, This is explained in this way: Fora long time the mint of Poland 
was in the hands of Jews, because nobody else understood the work, and sx 
they impressed the Hebrew character on some coins.— Israelite. 

SPAIN.—In the Cortes. Canon Monterola insisted that the massacre of 
the. Je Ws. 2 Toledo was not provoked by the sermon of Vincent Ferrer. The 
Jaen has op posed the introduction of religious toleration mto Spain 
(xuedalla’s interesting’ com- 


AUSTRIA. —We 


Bishop at 


munication on this subject. 


| thus, as far asin you lies, 


| baptism as the only means ot saving their lives. 


ROUMANIA.—We reeret to learn that the condition of our brethren in 
the Danubian ipalities is still far from satisfactory. 


Althouweh Bratiano hasceased to be Minister, his odious po- | 
The new home 


cle ROS 


ne 
litical system with respect to the Jews still continues in ioree. 
niunis ter, Coralniceano, has issued a circular to the prefeets under his control | 
confirming his previous intolerant) and intolerable edict against.the Jewish 
inhabitants. new journal has appeared Bucharest, printed in German ; 
from its apparent spirit and principles we have reason to believe that the cause 
of the Roumanian Jews, whieh ts, indeed, the cause of freedor, merey; and 
enlightenme: it, will tind a champion in this new hears of the pres 

TURWKE : —The descendants of the half-brother of Ishmael may be in- 
terested to Jearn from the Levant Herald, that preparations have already been 


eumcision of Prince Yusuf Izzedin Effendi, the son of the Sultan. The scene 
of the ceremony has not yet been decided on. «A special commission has been 
formed to receive tenders for the supply of the clothes which are to be given 
to thousands of Osmanli children on whom the rite will be performed at the 
same time. The festival, which will include entertainment to all comers and 
large donations of clothes, food, and money to the poor, will extend over several 


UNITED STATES.—A great number of boys and girls attending thie | 
Quincy Sabbath-Bible School have organized themselves into a children’s ly ceum 
and library association, without any incentive from older heads, and with alac ‘rity 
and unity ‘of action, worthy of the older folks in Israel, signed the roll and 
They have assumed the title of “The Society of Busy Bees, 
The Isvaclite hopes that the good, well-meaning, well-guided young ‘folks of 
Sabbath School--the swarm of “ busy bees,” may ever find abund 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, having the general support “of the Israelites of the 
place, in aid of the Jewish poor, and furtherance of Judaism in their midst. 


shockingly mutilated, and ev idently carried from some other place to avoid the | 
On inquiry, the victim was found to be a Jewish | 
pedlar, whose name was unknown, although his face was familiar in the neigh- 
He had about him 35 dols., sewed up in a vest; the balance of his 


It is ee that there is a clue to the murderer. The B’nai Brith Lodge 
at Rondout have undertaken to inter the body, and the citizens of Roe ‘kland 
No name was found on his 


clothing. It is to be hoped that some person will identify him.—Messenge:.— 


JAPAN.—It is believed that there are Jows in the northern portion cf 
It is known that about fifty Jewish families reside in Yokohama, 


barbarities Which were intliet-d. 


publie opinion of the time for his lenity ; and the monkish 


Tar oF His Royal the Duke of Cambridge, | 


child with his company at dinner on ‘Saturday evening, at their residenee in| 


, | SKETCHES FROM THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
(Continued from No 1.) 


The prevalence of the crusading spirit was one of the oresbesk evils which 
the Jews were compelled to endure : for those absurd enthusiasts, who con- 


founded Christianity with a sepulchre, and the deliverance of a city from 
Infidel sovereignty with the spread of the faith, carried their stupidity still 


further, by regardivg the Jews as being disposed to persecute Christians and 
Chriscanity. This spirit of hostility — to the Jews became more intense at 
certain particular times, especially at the great festival of Easter. 
the priests thought that. they were doing honour to the Founder of their 
religion, whose sufferings and triumph, they were then commemorating, by 
persecuting the descendants of those, through whom he had been con- 
demned to death This spirit is illustrated by iacidents lke the following, 
The Bishop of Beziers ascended the pulpit of the cathedral, and addressing 
the people said : 


we are commemorating. 
ancestors. Arm yourselves with stones; assail the Jews with them: and 
revenge the suffering of that Saviour who redeemed 


you with his own blood! 9 The ignorant crowd, inflamed by such addresses, 


rushed forth from the cathedral, attacked the dwellings of the Jews, and a 


great tumult ensued, in which many persons were killed and wounded. Tho 
Jews, indeed, after the first surprise and terror Were over, defended them- 


selves ; ; but their efforts availed little against a whole community infuriated 


against them. 


similar scene occurred at Rouen. adventurers had assembled in 


| that city to join a crusade which was about to start to Palestine ; and they 
imagined that they could not signalize their pious zeal to better purpose, 
before commencing their journey, than by attacking and punishing the Jews 
residing peacefully there. Said they: “ We are going to march toward the 
East to avenge the cause of God upon his enemies ; but we ave leaving be- 
hind us a race of people as hateful in his sight as any of the Saracens. Let 
us therefore commence our holy work by putting them tothe sword!’ Then 
followed scenes of the utmost barbarity; and the same spirit was exhibited 
| by the Crusaders in other cities; so that, driven to utter despair, it ig re- 
corded that some of the Jews committed suicide, while others submitted to 
In Franconia and Bavaria 
such torrents of blood were shed by the Crusaders, under the plea that the 


Jews in Europe were as execrable as the Moslems in Palestine, that even 


st. Bernard, enthusiastic as he was in favonr of the Crusades to the Kast, 
felt constrained to interpose his influence and authority, to put an end to tho 
Other eminent saints of that per'od #+re 
not equally charitable or enlightened ; for Petee of Clugny, termed the 
venerable, the friend of Abelard, in w riting to Louis VIL. of If ‘ance, recom- 
mended that the Jews should be despoiled of all the wealth whieh they kad 
procured by usury and money-lending; and it is worthy of note that, although 
the king was too just and equitable to carry out the snegestion sf the cies 
trions Abbot, he was condemned for his disobedience by the majority of the 
ecclesiastics of his time. ‘Lhe Bishop of Spires, who presented a singular 
exception to his cotemporarics on this point, and used his authority to shield 
the Jews from extortion and persecution, was severely ecnsured by the 
annalists, from 
whom these details arc derived—they being the only surviving historians of 
those ages—condemn the conduct of the prelate ; and plainly intimate that it 


could be accounted for by no explanation, except that he must have been 


heavily and secretly br ibed by the Jews to protect them. 
Notwithstanding the gloomy scenes of persecution which surrounded 
the Jews at this period, several very eminent Rabbis lived and flourished, 


whose learning and theological labours were celebrated in theie own times, 


and are still held in such high reputation as to deserve a place in the annals 
of their people. The chief ‘of these was Rabbi David Kimchi, a native of 
France, and descended fiom a family which had for several generations been 
famous in the Jewish academy at Narbonne. They seem to have been of 
Spanish origin; for it is recorded that some of them had been rulers 
synagocues and teachers of Rabbinical lore, both in Arragon and Castile. 


Joseph, the father of David Kimchi, wrote a commentary on a part of the 


Old Testament, and compiled a Hebrew grammar, which were highly 


estecmed., Moses Kimehi also distinguisked himself by his writings; but both | 


of these were inferior in ability and learning to David, who has been termed 
the most learned of all the Hebrew grammarians. 


When the controversy took place among 


orthodoxy of Maimonides, to which allusion has already been made in this 


work, the French synagogues were also divided on the subject ; and the feud 


proceeded to such extremes that the hostile Rabbis pronounced abanagainst 
whole congregations ; when the more prudont Jews thought that it was time 
David IXimchi was chosen 
to accomplish this dificult desigu, and to act as mediator between the con- 


to adjust the difficulty by some means or other. 


tending factions. With this object.i in view, and furnished with the necessary 
documents, he journeyed from Narbonne to Toledo, the residence of Rabbi 
Alfakar, the chief of the synagogue in that place, and eminent for his 
learning j in medicine, 
and was his most avtive persecutor, His purpose of holding personal inter- 
views with this Rabbi on the subject was defeated by an attack of sickness, 
which overtook him at Avila; but he sent forward his nephew Joseph, who 
accompanied him, with letiers and other recommendations urging him to 
heal the ¢ existing feud for the honour of their common religicn. gis 


| OF Cops, BY Dr. ‘Locock’s Warens.— 
From Mr, John Coble, M.P.S., Broad-row, Yarmouth: “I have great pleasure in stat- 
ing that many persons, to my knowledge, have derived great : benefit by the use of 
Dr. Lococx’s Warers.” They give instant relicf to asthma, consumption, sr and 


all disorders of the lungs, Price 16. 1}d. per Box. Sold by all Druggists.—[apvT J 


Some of. 


“You have among you, my brethren, the descendants of 
‘the impious wretches who crucified ‘the Lord Jesus Christ, whose passion — 
Show yourselves animated by the spirit of your — 


of the © 


¢ the Jews in vaferanae to the | 


This person was extremely hostile to Maimonides, — 
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igs » pass all my life asa fool among men than 
LESSON OF THR WEEK. He renounced dignity pres, than be a miscreant before God.’ 
VSDAND further says, “ So long as the affliction is on him he shall 
«All the days wherein the affliction is on him, he shall be defiled: } nie bein el _ Have you not read that the priest came repeatedly to see | i. 
alone ; his dwelling shall be outside the camp.”—Lev. xiii. 46 3 he shall dwell even when any his condition? Man can improve at 
ose among you who for the first ti ring under moral afflictions; and it such we 
of Canton for this acquainted with tho not recognise it? Orshould we be so indelicate as to pew 
meg ee +h astonishment th Bila reg te De dress to their fathers | makin ensive manner of a transgression committed by him it he had | —— 
or teachess W] e question : Does Holy Writ also contai making amends to the best of his abili op berg ne ha repented, | e 
| prescriptions for the treatment of diseases? How do laws ryt so contain | yoly stain, and especially in os a ility ? This would be in all people an — > 
their way into the religious code? Nay, should a a kind find | much indalg . y inyouth. For no age requires and receives so ——— 
ys d any of you have perused | gence as youth, and he that receives indul 
attentively the section, they will further ask: Here some dj Shy it, and reproach nobody for $ induigence must also grant 
of or at least saveral fornis of the samo sickness. me disease is spoken | oaneral h hovoeay tor what he may have been guilty of long ago. In > , = 
referred to, but no trace general, hatred should only be directed against wicked | 
to be found of remedies. The priest comes, the priest | person; only because wicked edness, but not against 
the sick either clean or unclean; in the former priest goes, pronounces | sider the pi use wickedness in him excites our indignation, we con- 
farther business with the Hane: , er casc, he has for the moment ‘ he person as unclean and keep aloof from him; for this reason haa 
ol dod from all intercourse wilh: ath person ; 1n the latter, he is to be ex- the. a Bat the term unclean, since therewith is connected the idea “that 
expressed by our text above, All the while the aft hope and the cleanliness restored. Nor should 
ghall be defiled; he shall dwell alone; his dwelling han be amend. Experience among men may not 
camp.” is | © | led of , after sufferings undergone, have 
4 6 you by the perusa as Jong as such a return to the path of virtu 
tle a physician. 1 only know that. the dwell separated, outside the be 
here “al nt very dangerous one, difficult to be cured, ere uses the term “camp” with reference to the 
and that a ho leprous was justly shunned because the since, a3 you know, the Israelites then had no settled habibatic 
waa rent — a onsequently in days of old, already the opinion nity ed their camp now, in one place, and now in another. Sakatpiis 7 
the in oom o when they had taken possossion of the Holy Lend, the leprous, the 
wa: e in whom thes f ussigned places of abode. outside itv i 
shin ain case visible sh oul q regar d himself as an altar even fared a king of Judah, Usia, who 
he shoul peromire herein a special reason for examining himself, bringing: voluntary seclusion. You, no doubt, will easily perceive ae pa adi 18 in- 
| and turning away from them in order to amend ure; was necessary to prevent the spread of the 
his | | | | asease | 
- [now propose to leave the closer examination of the several for Can moral diseases: also prove contagious ? eae ae | 
4 leprosy learned antiquarians, and adopt the opinton of the that before spoken of dangerous infections of this kind. 
this orms, were, only the external, visible symptom of the warned in this respect.. A diseéase—in the proper sense ot the te 
internal diseases—maladies of the soul, and that for this reason, Holy Writ mean a disease of the body—most deters by itself from too close a cont rm, 
has treated of them with such minuteness. let us therefore consider how _ n> doubt, was especially the case with leprosy. The danger of sf the 
to proceed towards a person in whom undeniable symptoms of moral degra- spread was therefore not so striking, since no doubt aver one wi ". | nee 
dation become: Certainly the question how are we to conduct malady was on his guard as a matter of conrse. And yet 
a ourselves 1n reference to wicked peop'e cannot be slirked by us. For we ordained that the leprous should be removed from tho city and kept y ms 
4 shall have to tell ourselves, although they are wicked, still they are human all intercourse with other people. But moral afflictions Aik not ee veil 
4a beingt they are our brethren, and may lay claim to our sympathy and as- percepuibie, nor do they occasion in every mind apprehensions and rious 
“Now for this the beginni and sight of bodily infirmities. Nay, there are sins 
i. | | us the beginning of our text gives us an answer atonce: “As ee geiaee, instead of deterring, attract the inexpericuced and al ure hi 
4 Jong as the affliction is on him he shall be unclean.” It is lamentable that to participation, Then the command to bewaro of sch and ai ure him 
there should be occasion for an injunction, It is already bad enough with the greatest improssivenoss. 
bake Even a’ : 1g0 men themselves. You may perhaps | ™ xe ier from such a person and to abandon him to himself. We ld af 
fore om the hand ot God as the most perfect not approach him in order to direct his attention to his faulte, 
ures, so he might, or ab should, bate and Lo bring him to the right path ? Certainly. ald 
of men should cannot bo supposed that the Wise Oveator | sick person, leaving him without medical 
“Bet hag germ of diseascs in him.” Quite he should labour under the worst and most dangerous 
may be marred ye you that a human work of art too nt n the contrary, 1b 18 a proof of great humanity if a person "heed. 
if se ward Use or through intentional abuse ? 1 exposes himself to it, nursing sufferers and giving tham help: 
wheth ived in accordance with the laws of nature, | pat nursing the sick is one of the tirst moral duties enjoined 
st e num diseases would have become as large as ut then everyone must know within himself whether ho is suited 
sand: abe ont b 7 y remarked that Abraham expired in “ta I need not discuss what.the qualities of a good narse 
200 y pain, but that Isaac lost his eyesight at an Now if you want to look into the moral afflictions ot your com- 
spoken of (Gon erence to Jacob, sickness is for the first time pupils and acquaintances, and exert yourselves four the cure, it 
en, xlvili 1.) Now whether this ingenious remark ig in reality |) itself very praiseworthy and deserves acknowledgt () 
founded on history, cannot be known; but this mach is certain, that wvey, | advise you in this case befvre all to searing (oavaleae erie ny; must 
afore bodily infirmities mace their appearance the souls of men had departed see whether you ought not to direct these efforts to% = scrupaious!y to 
rom the purity with whic they came from God, «.e., men hadcommitt dine do the first instance towards yonrsel Before vards improving others 
long before. With accounts of these the pages of sacred hi others to their faults, you wk yom, of 
the history of other nations, are unfortunately filled, even the same fault. It isa well known youtesive s have not the 
hand, instances of pious and exalted men have been handed to us. much more quickly and easily than in ourselves the 
appears to me it follows from our text that, before all, we the Talmud: You have your fake 
‘must be realty. bad,’ At sit th “But you have a beam in your eye.” The 
is certain! whether something is bad, and this discernment ther but “never. his 
ledge. by it certainly does not require much know- | « Amend thyself. 2 the ‘Talmudical apothegm says, 
bone be misled when a veil is thrown | pupil to Inve of order whilo you yourself are often late in yout place, 
porhaps hear that many persons are indifferent | of oF er while you yourself are often late in your place 
You must not : Pam We, y, or boast of the success of some wicked action. | Oy would you me you yourself are not punctual in preparing your exercises ? 
Sa ea es under your eyes by the result, or by what | you yourself, at every v another the lesson of gentleuess and modesty, while 
gi say,.| ut by the teaching of the everlasting laws of reli- forth of censure or rough touch, start up and even 
ance that an individual procures for himselt some great | nature to No doubt many a bad habit and ugly fault are of. 
a false oath or the like; but for all this the decep-| Scripture, “ Ho ot of their own accord the fulfilment of the word of 
not the less reprehensivle and mischievous; aud he who bite’ The person concerned separstes 
‘suc 13 unclean ; and as long as this affliction is on | able bey eed ; he renders intercourse with him disagree- 
“rn “p ains unclean. ‘ An abomination unto the Eternal is every one | wo id like t "hee ly stands lonely and ‘apart from all bis equals. Who — 
fore such a thing, every one wha (Deal. xxi 16). have With a quarrelsome, obstinate, haughty, 
igo protection against being misled into an evil course. Do not suffer | is sought after, that pleasur hte Oe loved by his fellows, that his company 
them” inction between good and evil to be effaced in you. “ Woe unto | fii dl r, that pleasure is felt at a visit from him simply because he is 
th exclaims the prophet (Is. v. 20), “ who call good what is bad, ie Wien sorvice to 
ryt! atis good; who make darkness light and light, darkness.” I can even sr m of? s _— not complain and abuse even wher he is taken ad- 
hay foretell you that as you advancee in life you will fall in with people wh sntage off Such esteem and attachment oan neither be forced nor par- 
have not attained to any solid view of what is ae a ia ald steely P a 0 | chased ; he who knows how to acqaire and preserve it has gained a great 
| ; whose object is | boon, and has paved the way for a pious and happy life. 


Mig 


contagion must be re- 


- = 


material advanta 

niger Ge tee ge or pecuniary gain ; or who are guided by what 

is time to hold fast by what is good and right. 
a.) d in the Talmud that a prospect for the attainment of the highest Tar Binte.—Dr. Robins aS 

Oiice was opened to a Icarned man on condition that he should change his | the Temple, translated tito. 


) tions in reference to certain legal enactments. “ T would rather,” said | some lectures on the study of orientallanguages, 


\ 
| 
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~ hardand fast line ; there must be no travelling ont of the record. 
upon in the present age, and for the first time in our history, to found an iron. 
~ rule of Church government ; to introduce an infallible standard of uniformity. 


opposed to our whole system of legislation. 


16, 1869. 


“THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


THE CONTEMPLATED SYNOD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sir,—I can afford your readers and yourself no greater proof of my ap- 
preciation of your strict impartiality and the purity of the motives that influ- 
ence your advecacy of communal interests than by asking you to give tree 
insertion to my views respecting the impending advent of the proposed Synod, 
which in this instance are diametrically opposed to the opinions expressed in a 
recent leader in your journal, from which I gather that the writer believes 
that a Synod will satisfactorily cope with the vexed questions now agitating 
Isracl, and establish an authoritative basis for their adjustment. 1 
think the arguments defective, and founded upon false data. T maintain that 
the deliberations of a Synod can have no real effect—that is, no desirable effect 


in harmonising discordant views, and can only work mischievously by leading 


to one pernicious result—that of making confusion worse confounded. I propose 


- dealing with the question upon strict logical forms, and by raising distinct 


issues to avoid those generalisations which may mean anything, everything, and 


nothing. Isuggest the following postulates: [. Is the contemplated Synod in | 
- accord with the disciplinary system of Judaism? II. Is it desirable that new | 


institutes, claiming the authority of an ccumenical council, be established ? 
III. Does there exist any power, or is it desirable, failing such authority, to 
create one to enforce the enactments of Synodie decisions? IV. Does 
the history of such movements, commencing with the so-called Sanhedrin of 
Paris, justify their re-establishment? 
In dealing with the first issue, [ must ask you to keep steadily in mind 
that the terms I use, “vontemplated Synod,” must be strictly measured by a 
We are called 


I assert it to be entirely foreign and 
What is the procedure that cha- 
racterises the enactment:of our institutes? I hold it to be the very reverse of 
that proposed. It admitted of the largest amount of independent legislative 


Is this in accord with our traditions ? 


power, and comprehended the most elastic form of local government that can | 


well be conceived. During the immediate period of the codification of the laws, 
when the Talmudic doctors possessed their fullest functions, and were invested 
with plenary powers for entorcing ther decisions, they adimtted, and very 
largely too, the principle of independent legislation, not only in non-cssentials 
hut even in essentials. The principle of “contempt of court,” M2 JP, was 
limited to the last degree. Heresy was confined to the fewest possible dogmas, 
and the most celehrated rabbis held opinions, and professedly avowed them, 
which in more modern times have incurred ecclesiastical censure. Freedom of 
opinion was never unnecessarily interfered with, and the greatest latitude was 
afforded to untrammelled action. This is signally apparent throughout the 
Mishna and the Talmud—those repositories of the unfettered discussions of our 
great teachers and guides. Thousands of instances—and F use no words of 
exaggeration—might be cited to prove the fact. T quote two eases which tell 
with immense weight, as they involve two of the most vital questions-—the 
one ofincest, carrying with it the punishment of excision and the: dread con- 
sequences of illegitimacy; the other. “personal defilement,” which in the eye 
of the law was regarded as a sinof the deesost dye. We are told in ‘ Jcbo- 
math,” folio xi, that the schools of Shammai and Thllel differed on these 
essential points; what the one declared incest. the other validated ; what the one 
permitted, the other pronounced unclean ond these points were not only natters 
of abstract discussion, but each party carried ovt its decision into practical life, 
They recorutsed, however, eveTr on these important ports, each other’s right of 
private judgment—dangerous indeed, and iv such matters wholly impossible tn 
our complex state of society—and so lived in accord that they did not hesitate 
to place the most implicit trust in each other’s honour; and the Talmud, “that 
hook of gems, that book of gold,” as Longfellow calls it, quiets all cavillers 
who might ask how could the respective schools depend on each other on such 


vital points, by stating, they did this PONT OP? Ar 


Y378 DIM, to teach the nation that this open expression of opinion and inde- 
_ pendent action led to the mutual interchange of affectionate regard and respect, 

and to its consummation “ that truth and peace love each other.” 
Twill now cite another ease of the gravest importance, as practically 

proving the absence of any slavish uniformity. It is mentioned in “ Hulin, Kal 


_. Habasar,” folio 113, that Rabbi Akiba and Jose the Galilean differ from the 


general view as to whether the law of 2°72 is restricted to Mammalia 


-—the former holding that it is prohibited in the dicta of the sages only, but not 


taught in the holy text; and Rabbi Jose, going still further, asserts an entire 
freedom from all inhibition, YD Hy Id 
Jn. this instance, again, freedom of action was asserted and recognised, One | 
sees this illustrated in the action of "12, who sat at the table of Rabbi Joseph at 


repast where Ws and felt no outrage, nor thought himself 


called upon to protest, and when expostulated with, merely answered, ‘277 MNS | 


“It was in the district of Rabbi Jehuda ben Bethairo, and I said to myself, 
they adopt the view of Rabbi Jose the Galilean, who holds that the law applies 
Maimonides, in Hilchal Mamrim, c. 2, Halacha 9, explains the prohibition, 
and the principle which is followed as a logical necessity in this respect of 

_ Another instance of this elasticity of discipline is clearly explained in “Sabbat,” 
folio 130, in the conflict of opinion between Rabbi Eleazer and Rabbi Akiba, 


which involves the due observance of the Sabbath, a matter of the highest sanc- 
tity. The one permitting onthe Sabbath MYO "9, the accessories neces- 


sary to the carrying out of the Abrahamic rite, even when manual labour was 
concerned ; the other strictly inhibiting any such violation ofthe day, And what 


# 


‘says the Talmud, in the mostfadvised manner ANT AA WRX 


I venture to | 


vy Rabbi Isaac says there was acity in Judea 
which acted upon the decision of Rabbi Eleazer; they were blessed with long 
life, and not only so, but at a time when a general decree was passed by the 
conqueror, prohibiting. the covenant, that city was exempted from the decree.” 

The narrative cited, exemplifying the recognition of the principle of inde- 
pendent action, cannot be too highly prized. It isa rare instance of the spirit 
of toleration. Among matters of less importance I would notice the remark- 


‘able fact mentioned in the Jebamoth, f. 14; WIN 
Rabbi Akiba went to the district of Rabbi Joshua ben Levi, he did not hesi- 


tate to remove the lamp; but when he went to the dictrict of Rabbi Johanan 
he avoided doing the same thing.” This alludes to the law of Mukza; and 
when surprise is expressed at what seemed an inconsistency, it is met in the 


smy mas ow mn “The rabbi held that it was permissible: 
but he stvdied the feelings of Rabbi Johanan, and would not offend his sus- 


-ceptibilities ;” in so many words, he was a gentleman; and could offer no 


offence by doing that in the presence of another which he knew must have 

offended his religious feelings—call them, if you like, prejudices. What lessons 

of politeness can be learned from the Talmud! CR 
~ This was the respect mea had for each other’s opinions, or rather for the 


elastic principle of Judaism, which proclaims with a great worthy, “In 
essentials union; in non-essentials liberty; and in all, charity.” The highest. 


consideration was invariably paid to custom (Minhag’. It is conceded on all 
hands that “ customs ” are not always amenable to historical evidence, and will 
not invariably bear the keen eye of philosophical criticism. Nevertheless, all 
the best thinkers and workers regard customs as a powerful means of effecting 
cood, and verv reluctantly disturb them, except where. pernicious in their 
tendency. Customs venerable by age, and frequently hallowed by local associa- 
tions, become part and parcel of the communal life, and do more good than the 
cold and abstract systems of a martinet philosophy, See how this is taught 
over and oyer again in “ Tractatus Pesachim Makom Shanahagu,” and well 
ilustrated in “ Tosephot,” folio 51. which, while admitting the great authority 
of custom, draws a necessary distinction between custom and custom 3753 


eae 


founded. and those which have no such basis ”»—some of which may, indeed, 
be ranged under MOVIN, With these no sympathy was held; still it 
needed a wise caution to put them aside. This view 1s well argued in the T'Y on 

We cannot be surprised that we meet at every turn with such passages as 
these DIN Sy D>, “ One should not trespass against the prevail- 
ine eustom:” 2729, customs of Israel have the sanctity of 
law 237, One must pay the highest regard to local custom :” 
NIV MINT PIE, Acquaint: yourself, in case of doubt, with the prevailing 
custom:” and perhaps the largest admission ts to be found in the words Wry IA 
«The common custom overrides the legal enactment.” 

‘These admissions are not only made in Talmud Babli, but are to be found 
broad cast in the derusalmi. ®ee an instance in Tractatus Peah, fol, 2, 5. 

‘ 

IND TIANV SKS ADO Rabbi Abin, in the name of Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi, says, not only in regard to the Halacha of ‘YI POI, but whenever 
the authorities are uncertain of a J, ascertain the practices and follow 


it.” Again Taanith, 64, 5. The instance mentioned is not without interest. 


“IW as showing the great respect paid even to family cus - 
toms ; and we have a special case in point, as evidencing the tender regard paid 


even to customs of minorimportance. NIM TNS THD aN NaN 
“¢ Rabbi Joshua, the eminent Rabbi, happened to attend one Sabbath in a cer- 


| tain congregation, and saw men who were in their week of mourning; he bid 
‘them peace—lIsrael’s greeting—not usual in some places even on the intervening 
‘Sabbath of the weck of mourning. He said: ‘ Brethren, I am ignorant of the 


custom of your city : Tstill greet you with the word ni, according to the | 


custom of our city.’” 


~The only important and definite guiding principle laid down to keep this’ 
general principle of respect for local customs from running into extremes and 


becoming absurdly latitudinarian, was ebamoth 14) the check of 


Ye shall not have a divided authority in one 


city; one acting on the dicta of one set of principles, and another upon other 
principles ;” and even this was qualified 13373 292 


This prehibition applies where one Beth-din only presides; but in a city 


where two authorities exist, uniformity is not necessarily obligatory. It never 
‘was contemplated that one Beth-din having the spiritual direction of a congre- 
gation would tolerate a permissive legislature on religions matters, by allowing | 


in one synagogue what is refused to another, and thus permit each synagogue 


to live under a special organisation as to the time and order of its several ser- 


vices ; this stretch of tolerant inconsistency was reserved for modern times. 


It might be concluded that as my quotations are limited to our ancient writings | 
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unknown to Judaism; 1t_ ty. 
pe allude to the DWI AN Onn, which was established at a synod of 100 | e 
bis . show the slow growth of its recognition, and how this, the most im- 
| 


‘terms are, in strict truth, without meaning. 
‘assuming to be governed, by these separate rites, the utmost diversity abounds. 


DyP2, They had no time for what is now called aesthetics. 


16, 1869: 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


arbitrary rubric composed. Nothing could be more erroneous than this view. 
The most ample powers were lodged in the hands of the authorised heads of 
communities to enact new or modity existing customs. durisis upon jurists, 
from the (raonii downwards, codified new laws—admitted new regulations 
which in their turn gave way to others.“ Rest and be thankful” is a state of 

it admits of no finality. I s!all in future 


ortant decision of the middle ages, was never universally accepted. 
den Jost’s Geschichte des Judenthums, vol. IT., pp. 888-89.) And even now, al- 
though European congregations as a rule range themselves under the compre- 
hough Et 


hensive authorities of the OY MI or ND. no one can decide a} on the : nse 


divit of either or both without an almost universal knowledge of the DINMS, Jusié 

true that for matter of ORV eRIENCe We speak of certain STOUpSs Ol Minhagim. 
Thus we say the Polish, the Germanic, or the Sephardic Minhag, but these 
, In every country governed, or 


Every city, and sometimes distinct districts of such cities — especially so in the 
large continental cities—have their own special Minhagin., To speak of Minhag 
Polen, or Minhag Ashkenas, or Minhag Sephard, is to speak of that which does 
not exist in the strict meaning of the terms, Anz, the stupendous compiler 
of all that relates to Judaism, in his great work, ‘‘ Die Ritus des Synagogalen 


Cottesdienstes Geschichtlich entwickelt,” gives us an elaboration of no less 
than 226 different cities where variations of Minhag exist, and Zunz does not 


pretend to exhaust the list. Let us take the authorised prayer book itself in its 
present state—thanks to the fancies of the early printers, who seem to have been 


sadly troubled by an embairas de richesse, and therefore put in what they pleased, 


and as much as they pleased, Compare the ordinary ritual with the WV 


WIT, the the or any of the numerous manuscript rituals 


to be found in the great collections—I wish I could say our great collections— 
and see how they illustrate the fancy, and sometimes the recklessness, of the 
ore modern compilers. There was no Synod called to determine which of the 


extant should be mterpolated in the WA, which of the several 


should be read on “23 as a definite ritual. In these matters uo one rabbi, 
however eminent, can interdict the decisions of another. Judaism proper never 
raised such matters into.vital importance. By a stroke of the pen the reecog- 
nised head of a community can, for that community over which he presides, do 
away with those interpolations known}under the name of BYD. We donot and 
eannot say of these compos it ijons—many respectable f rom their antiquity and others 
impressive from their sublime character and soul-thrilling poetry—to the few who 
understand them, 1931 153, they were adopted after due deliberation. There 
was no Synod convened—let us be grateful for the fact—to sanction their adop- 
tion ; nay, their insertion was loudly protested against from time to time by 
the coryphees of the age, and yet they found, I believe, unfortunately, an abiding 
place in our ritual. This may evidence an excess of liberty, bat it proves be- 
yond 'doubt the liberty of indeperdent action, 
printing every precentor of eminence was allowed to recite the 5% of his own 
composition, where such existed, or of the composer he favoured most, and I 
repeat that the redaction of the WN, cyclus, is more the mosaic work of the early 


printer—then litterateurs and some few savans—than the wise production of 


the great intellects of the middie ages. The truth is the rabbis, until more 
recent times, had chiefly to do w.th the practieal life of the nation, WT) NO'S 


Mop Toe °F, and what would come under the generic term of moon 


In all the great 
work of keeping a nation together; in the absence of a printed literature and 
established rubric; deprived of the incessant communication which now obtains 
—we never dreamed of a Synod, and yet were enabled to meet every exigence 
of the times, And .why could we meet these exigencies? because we remained 
unfettered; because we could bend Judaic observances to suit the tendencies 
of the age; because we possessed an independent local administration; because we, 


Reflect ! Upto the time of 


chat with the fnal redaction of the Talmud, the canon became fixed and ain | 


live to vindicate themselves. 


4 


in our freedom, absorbed all foreign elements and assimilatedthem. Now, when 


_weare freer than ever, we are asked to give up our right of independent action | 
and submit to an autocracy—less qualified than ever to “bind and to loosen.” 
Hitherto, while Europe groaned under arbitrary Church dominion, we Jews were 


not solicited to permit the introduction of what is termed uniformity, but which in 


reality is either the yoke of servitude or an attempt to discard the life-principle | 


of Judaism; and now, when nation after nation attempts to free itself from 


___ Spirit that infects the literature, the drama, the fashions, and even the science 


Character. 


 Carnest desire to 


of the age, finds its way doubtlessinto the domain of Rabbinism, especially where 
It 1s not otherwise respected for solid learning or recognised for unimpeachable 

. The cry of a Synod is, siren-like, tempting and lures onto the de- 
‘truction of great principles. It is something to sit in conclave with Jewish 


_ Worthies where minor satellites can revolve round the fixed stars of new systems, 


emselves continually travelling to some distant centre, and going through 
their journey in space at a rate so rapid as to bewilder the old and to dazzle 
the modern thinkers. There must, indeed, be a charm in such gvodly company ; 
and I will most willingly admit that some who join may be filled with an 

, promote and meet the religious aspirations of the age; but 
While I admit this, I yet assert that I cannot conceive from my point of view a 
More unfortunate movement, one more calculated to give a death blow to that 


Pmneiple of independent action which has kept Judaism from sinking into the 


arms, and before the insidious blandishments, of priestcraft. I do not say we 


the pressure of uniformity in matters of detail, we are reauested to give up our} 
great privilege of ‘BD T maintain, I say it with humility, but | 
_ With a conviction which I feel with my whole heart—Athanasius contra nun-| 
dum—that the enactment of a fixed code by the hard and fast line of unifor- 
mnty is both foreign and antagonistic to the religious discipline that has,|_ 
Almighty God, safely guided us for so many centuries. Thereissome-|_ — | 
§ sensational, it is true, in the idea of a Synod; and the sare sensational | _ Sixx Suprty Assoctation.—The first meeting of this Association, which 

has been fcunded on similar principles to those of the Cotton Supply Associa- 


\ 


should not make changes—quite the contrary. Venerating as I do our dearly - 


beloved customs, I still see the necessity of modifying them to suit the time. 


We must remove the old weod to keep the tree alive. Time, the great inno- 


vator, will gradually do all that is required for us ; what men are loth to do is— 


forced upon them by circumstances. Individual conceitgdie, but great principles 
I have no dread of whaX\is termed innovation. 
ay with Sir James Mackintosh, ‘The general question of innovation is an 
xhausted common place. . . : It has long been so notoriously of this nature 
that it is placed by Lord Bacon among the sportive contests which are to exer- 
cise rhetorical skill, 


Is 


change ; they will drop into the grave of oblivion. I say humbly, but with no 


stinted breath, let us remain true to our principles.. If our rabbis find that 
modifications will preserve, they can-each, inhis owncongregation, make them, — 
without the cumbersome machinery of Synods ; and if our rabbis, who, after all, 
must, like ourseives, breathe the atmosphere of the age, think they are asked to 
do that which is a violation of the spirit of our religion, God grant them the. 
courage to stand firm, and to keep inviolable the stability of our discipline. 
It Synods representing, not Judaism, but a self-elected body, ventare to impair 
either the sacred letter or the pure spirit of our faith, it is well that congrega- 
tions refuse to permit their rabbis to attend such gatherings, which will enable 


them to quote the pretentious dicta of a Synod to cover their 


e 


3 own weakness, 
shortcomings, or misapprehension, or betrayal of Judaism. | 


The attendance at a Synod is not merely a matter that should be left to 


the decision of the rabbis ; 
decided by the suffrages of the several communities. 
rabbis to play at convocations. 


denied to such humble thinkers and writers as NEMO, - 


TOE WAY AND THE WORK. 
The sun was low in the criasen west, 
Tinting the sky with its dying gleam, 
When a weary traveller paused to rest, 
By the grassy banks of a murmuring stream. 
He paused to rest, and his weary head 
He turned to catch the sun’s Jast ray, 
“The light: dies out from the sky,” he said. . 
“And the life dies out from this useless clay. 
“My life.is passed with its hopes and fears; . 
‘Lhe book is closed—the race is run ; 
And in all the toil of the vanished years, , 
Wheat work can I show that my hands have done ? 
“T could have worked, had the work been given, 
And never have heeded the trouble or pain ; 
But. now Earth’s bonds are nearly riven, 
And all my life has been lived in vain !” 


Ile bowed his head in a storm of woe, | 
And his eyes with passionate tears were dim ; 

When a voice, hike music, so s.veet and low, 

~ Seemed out of the stillness to answer him : 


Ifas thou not done, with whole heart and true, 
The work, which tho’ worthiess it seemed to thee, 
Was that which thy Master gave thee to do ? 
“He gives an appointed task to each, ag, 
The great for some, and for some the small; 
- But all have their separate lesson to teach, 


“Why dost thou murmur at Heaven's decree ? 


And His eye revieweth and searcheth all. 


“We must work for His glory, and toil for His praise ; 
And when our appointed time is run, — " 
Though no song ot triumph from earth we raise, — 
Our Master's voice may pronounce—WELL pone!” 
The traveller lay through the summer night, 
Nor moved-from his quiet resting-place; 
~ And they found him dead m the morning light, = = 
a happy smile on his weary face! R 


tions, so far at least as two such societies can be established on a common basis, 


was held under the presidency of Mr. Dickins, J.P., at the offices of J. M. 
Johnson and Sons, 3, Castle-street, Holborn. In opening the proceedings Mr. — 

P. L. Simmonds, F.S.8., read several communications in which the present. 
state of silk cu!tivation in India, California, and South America was indicated.— 


Hzpress. 


BreakFASt.—Epps’s Cocos.—GraTeruL and Comrortina.—The very agreeable cha- 


racter of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. The “ Civil Service Gazette” 


remarks:—" The singular success which Mr. Epps atiained by his homveopathic prepara- 
tion of cocoa has never been surpassed by aliy experimentalist. By @ thorough knowledge 


of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, aud by a caretul 
application of the tine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors” bills. 


Made simply with boiling watec or milk. Sold by the Trade only } 1b. § a, and 1 ib, tin 


-lined packets, labelled,—James Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


No man will support the extreme of either side.  Per-— 
petual change and immutable establishments were equally indefensible.” I say 
change regulations if necessary, otherwise you will have no regulations lett to 


; it is a matter of national interest, and should be 
We must not permit our 
Jewish rabbis are not * priests ordained,” 
but teachers elected. In conclusion I have only te reiterate my conviction 
public opinion must decide with whom is the right—that while Synods. can 
| never be a source of strength, they may become an element of weakness, 
with all my heart, let us have sufficient freedom, and use it too, to enact for ° 
ourselves such modifications, if they be needed, as may suit our special cir- 

cumstances ; and I believe that such self-enacted modifications will do more for 

Judaism than thousands of Synods, where liberty of thought and action will, - 
under the plea of improvement, be filéhed from all, and, as a matter of course, 


Tsay 
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MISS BURDETT COUTTS AND JERUSALEM. 

We extract from the Daily Telegraph portions of a very eloquent and 
interesting leader, which appeared in its columns last week, in reference to the 
contemplated supply of water to Jerusalem, about to be undertaken by that most 
excellent and benevolent lady, Miss Burdett Coutts: a err, 

“Bo long as this earth is an inhabited planet, Jerusalem will be one of the 
spots for ever consecrated and famous, The footsteps of many, and the thoughts 
of many more, will be turned, generation after generation, towards that arid 


limestone plateau where stands the city of David, once so magnificent and | 
powerful, but now, except for its sublime and hallowed memories, nothing 
better than a fourth-rate Syrian town. The traveller may truly wonder that | 
any race of mankind ever thought of colonisiig a spot so austere and barren, 


That melancholy and commonplace scenery by which the city is approached; 


those yellow mountains which undulate away towards the sombre Dead Sea; | 


the stoney or sandy wilderness, almost everywhere shutting in the city, with 
_ the poor thread-like rivulet of Kedron; and the naked hillocks of Sion and 
Moriah, must have looked uninviting even to those antique heathens, the 


Jebusites, who there set up the first dwelllngs. Jerusalem had nothing in. 


situation or national advantages to make it a ‘chief city.’ Yet the place which 
it has filled in the annals of humanity since the first settlement of those ancient 
Bedaweens on the spot, is marvellous! Looking upon it from the brow of 
-Scopas, upon which innumerable little piles of pebbles mark the places where 
pi!giims from. all the world have caught their first sight of Jerusalem, the well 
informed traveller may let his fancy range right through the records of history. 
Yonder sun-scorched and ugly pinnacle saw Joab fight, saw Solomon hold 
sway, and the Queen of Sheha’s train enter from far-off Ethiopia. On the 


slopes below, the Chaldeans of Sennacherib pitched—and the armies of Arab, 


Philistine, and Egyptian were drawn out in battle array. Alexander the 
Great visited the spot in his conquering march, the Ptolemies and the Seleucids 
held their courts there; Antiochus Epiphanus oppressed and the sons of 
Matthias delivered the city. - Pompey stormed its wall, and Crassus plundered 
its temple ; the Parthians and Herod in turn assaulted and captured the hap- 
less capital, named, by the very irony of history, ‘ Jerusalem’—that. is, ‘ the 
abode of peace.’ Sceming but little and weak to the travellers, gaze at present, 
it nevertheless held 100,000 of the legionaries of Titus at bay outside the 
desperate walls from April to September, and yielded only when even despair 
had no chance left. Then Hadrian would rebuild it: and then arose in the 
holy places of David temples to pagan gods, a shrine of Jupiter upon Mount 
Moriah, and a tetrastyle in honour of Venus upon Calvary. but Jupiter and 
the Cyprian goddess could not live in such an air, and the city was vainly 
called ‘(lia Capitolina. In modern times it has been, as ever, a city of tears 
and blood—desolated by Chosroes—taken by the Khalif Omar—taken again 
by the Turks—and drenched with gore, shed, alas! in the name of Christ by 
that army which Godfrey of Bouillon led through the gates in 1099 A. D., 
When the Crusaders, red with the massacre of the garrison, at length knelt be- 
fore the Holy Sepulchre. Even thus the crimson register of the ¢ City of Peace’ 
is not finished. Again the Sultans of Damascus visited it with sword and fire, 
and the Chorasmian Tureomans deluged the streets with carnage.” | 
“There are those who think that Jerusalem will rise from her widowed 
state, and be once more a throned and diademed queen of nations, enriched hy 
the returning allegiance of the peoples to whom she has taught religion. With 


a faith still stronger and more solemn, a multitude of men and women year by, 


year travel from afar to die within the ancient and holy walls, in order that 
their bodies may rest with that great company of the dead which encircles the 
northern and eastern ramparts of the Hl-Khuds. here, in the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, according to their belief, the last trumpet will sound, and the Angel 
of Judgment will descend, and it will be well for those children of Abraham 


who are already at hand, upon ‘the great and terrible day.’ By far the most. 


conspicuous erection outside the walls is the Russian Convent, and to the south 
_ the line of alms-housses built by the open hand of Sir Moses Montefiore at 
_ once attracts the eye. We now learn that our own ‘ Lady Bountiful, Miss 
Burdett Coutts, never satiated with well-doing, desires to offer some tribute 


of love and Veneration to the Holy City; and she has chosen the project of 
_Bupplying Jerusalem with water. . . . No gift in proud marble or boastful 


masonry could be so precious to the dry and sun-burnt little capital. 
| ‘If ever there was water in plenty in Jerusalem, the sources have been 


» | a hidden by débris, or long ago dried up. Kedron is, for the greater part of the | 
or. year, @ ravine as dry and white as a bone, and along its bed the camels plod in: 


_ dust on their way to and from Jericho and the Dead Sea. When the Assyrians 


Were coming against him, Hezekiah, we read, ‘stopped the waters of the 
ia fountains which were without the city ;’ but now-a-days neither Sennacherib | 
ee nor anybody else could ‘find much water.’ The ‘population of some 20,000 


souls lives by the rainfall caught in tanks and pools, with one or two slender 
threads of perennial supply which ooze through the limestone. There is an 


apcient and deep reservoir called the ‘ Pool of Jehoshaphat ;’ and eight hundred | 


_yards farther down, in the Valley of Hinnom, the ‘ Lower Pool’ affords a ques- 


_ _ -tonable liquid, The Pool of Bethesda still exists, and catches a little of the 
BG drainage from the Vailey of Jehoshaphat; but the Pool of Siloam is filled up 
= > and oy ergrown with olives and fig-trees. From these and a few similar sources’ 
_the water-carriers of EI-Khuds with painful labour fill their skins and red | 


earthenware vessels ; but not even the force of asscciation can purify the stuff 
which the unlucky inhabitants have to drink during the worst part of the dry 
season. In the palmy days of Solomon, water, the main necessity in a hot 
country, was plentiful at Jerusalem. It was Lrought in from Etham, a spot 
‘midway between Bethlehem and Hebron, by means of an aqueduct which still 


crosses the Valley of Hinnom upon nine arches, and conveys a certain supply 


to the tanks of the Haram or Great Mosque. The Pools of Solomon also exist, 
from which this conduit derived its waters.” 


The question of supply of water to Jerusalem has for some time, weave 
‘aware, attracted the earnest consideration of our great and good brother-in-faith, 


Sir Moses © Montefiore; but we believe that there are many difficulties in the 
_ Way of accomplishment. Some years ago a plan was proposed by Dr. Witty, 


the engiuecr. _ We trust that enginecring skill and government support may 
surmount such obstacles as the physical and moral condition of the Holy Land 


present. One difficulty resides in the circumstance that there is danger that 


the predatory tribesmight injure the construction that would haveto be carried . 
| through the other country. 


THE PENTATEUCH AND EGYPT. . | 
Tur LIGHT SHED on THE Biste Narrative sy EaypriAaN MoNUMENTs 

[ SECOND ARTICLE. | 

| [—Asranam Eoyrt. | 
— Ancient Egypt occupies a prominent place in universal history. It was_ 
the intersecting point, geographically and historically, of the three continents of 
the ancient world. Apart from this fact, however, the land of Egypt has a 
special claim upon the Israelite’s attention. For it is the background of almost 
the whole history of our nation, and to this country, next after Palestine, the 


‘thoughts of our forefathers were continually turned either by way of association 


The connection between Jewish and Egyptian history commences with the 
first patriarch. Abraham’s migration from Chaldea is one continued advance 


| southward, till he reaches the valley of the Nile; and there he finds a kingdom 


which had attained a remarkably high degree of civilization, Even at this 


early stage we have to encounter the captious attacks of critics. It is related _ 


(Gen. xii. 16) that “ Pharaoh treated Abram well; and he had sheep and oxen, 
and he-asses, and men servants and maid servants, and she-asses and camels.” 
Bohlen, one of the leaders of the German rationalistic school, considers the 
mention of the animals here enumerated as a proof that the author of the Pen- 


tateuch could never have resided in Egypt. He asserts, on the authority of | 


Greek historians, that sheep and camels did not thrive in Egypt. He also 
attempts to prove that the Egyptians could not have kept asses, because they 


‘abhorred these unfortunate animals on account of their Rom colour; and the 


omission of any reference to horses, which were the chief pride of the country, 
is held by Bohlen to be a strong argument in favour of the unhistorical nature 
of the Bible narrative. | 

Dr. Ebers (in his * Egypt and the Books of Moses”) refutes most convinc- 
ingly the attacks of the critic, by arguments based upon monumental and his- 
torical records. Now, Dr. Ebers is not a theologian, but an Egyptologist. 
He distinctly states in the preface to his work that it is his intention to exer- 
cise “free historical criticism.” But he adds that he cannot exercise this privi-. 
lege without feelings of piety and reverence. ‘For every day-of study in- 
creases my veneration for those wondrous books which have been held sacred by 
so many geperations, and will justly remain sacred to all future ages.” This 
savant shows that the very omission of horses proves the accurate knowledge 
of the historian. For the migration of Abraham into Egypt took place before 
the time of the Hyksos, or shepherd kings (of whom more will be said in a future 
article), No horses, are to be seen on any monument dating from a period 
anterior to the dynasty of the Hyksos ; but after the expulsion of this tribe, 
the noble steed is to be met with, sculptured most artistically on numerous 
monuments. “There can be no doubt,” Dr. bers continues, “that this 
animal was introduced into Egypt by the Hyksos, and the entire build, especially 
the head, of Egyptian horses reminds one forcibly of the famous Arabian breed. 
The circumstance, also, that the Egyptians always ride in vehicles and never on 
horseback, provesthat horses must be of late introduction. For the inhabitants 
of countries in which the noble animal is indigenous, vault upon it without any 
hesitation; but a nation into whose land it is imported harnesses it carefully 
to the carriage, and only acquires the art of riding at a later period of its -his- 
tery. Chariots must have become known to the Egyptians through members 
of the Semitic race; for it cannot be a mere coincidence that the same word 
denotes a chariot in both languages—"257% in Hebrew, and ‘ Markabuta ’ 
in Egyptian.” In confirmation of these valuable remarks of Dr. Ebers, it may 


be added that horses are mentioned in connection with the plagues (Hxod. ix. 3), 


and that there was a command given respecting them to the king of Israel : 
‘“ He shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to 
Egypt” (Deut. xvn. 16). 


Sheep, Dr. Ebers points out, are to be seen on monuments belonging to_ 


the 12th dynasty. Mention is also made on a sarcophagus close to the Great 
Pyramids, of 8208 heads, which were the property of one owner. The existence 


of numerous asses in the most ancient times is vividly shown by the sculp:ures | 


of Beni Hassan and the inscriptions on pyramids, whieh are of a yet olderdate. 


At that time “ Set,” the deity to whom asses were sacred, was not yet wor-_ 
shipped as the genius of evil; his favorite animals, therefore, were not objects — 
of abomination. It is true that the camel is neither mentioned in the inscrip-_ 
tions of Egypt nor represented on the monuments (for the assertion of Minutoli, 
‘that he found heads and necks of camels represented upon the obelisks of Luxor, — 
has not been confirmed). This fact can only be accounted for by the supposition — 
(in support of which weighty arguments can be adduced) that the ancient — 
Egyptian painters and sculptors were subject. to very severe laws, and that they © 
were prohibited from representing camels on their holy monuments. For the 
same reason no representations of fowls or pigeons are to be found on the 
monuments, though we know that the country abounded in them. On the — 


other hand, it is worthy of note that camels are represented among objects sent 


as tribute by Egypt on the black obelisk from Nemrood (now in the British 
Museum), wiich dates from the time of Shalmaunbar, king of Assyria, who was 
the contemporary of Jehu and Hazael. As a further proof of the existence of 


camels in Egypt at an carly date, it may be mentioned that Hekekyan Bey, — 
while engaged in his excavations, discovered the bones of dromedaries at:agreat — 


depth below the surface of the earth, A. 
| (To be continued.) | 


so freely to our community, has xecently recived an anonymous donation . of 


Merrorourtax Hosrrvau.—This institution, which extends its aid 
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WARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED sistER. | 


RAMSGATE. 1 DEFRIES AND SONS, 
ading Larri MEET his PUPILS on FRIDAY, 23rd Manufacturers to 
Vednesday, 91st instant. Wo earnestly trust that the inst. at the Charing Cross Railway, to proceed ed |. 


by the 1238 train. ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Town address—20, Regent-strect. His Highness THE PRINCE OF 
Vacancies for two Pupils. _ | WALES, anc Contractors to the Government. 


members of the legislature will give that measure their support. ‘There 
can be no doubt but that the Jewish Scripture, on which the Christian | — 
canon law of matrimony professes to be based, does not forbid such | PHE PUPILS of Mr. H.N.SOLOMON’S J. DEFPRIES AND SONS. 
parriages. The origin of the present restrictions on such unions is well 


| 4 ESTABLISHMENT will REASSEMBLE ENGRAVED 
known; they. have no warranty in the Mosaic ordination. The evidence |°" TUESDAY, the 27th inst. | and JE ; 


i itt Edmont 13 44 The latest designs. Club, Mess, and Furnish- 
of the Chief Rabbi before the committee of the legislature some years ago was so nonton House, April 13th, 1869, - 


| ing Orders executed. Clocks and Ornamenta 
jmportant, that it should be earnestly considered at this juncture. This is not | 15, Belsize-square, Hampstead, N.W, >} for the Dining and Drawing Room. 


| ; Hons 147, HOUNDSDITCH. Established 1893. 
4 political nor a party question. It was supported by Lord Lyndhurst, a Con- OLLEGTATE BO ARDING and DAYL 7 DEFRIES AND SONS cpa, 
coryative leader, anit by Lord Palmerston, a Liberal leader... The latter justly SCHOOL for ‘YOUNG LADIES. con- RRS in ORY | 


caid: “ The moral feeling of the community at large is not with this law ; the | ducted by Mesdames HARTOG and LEO, | é HAN heh TH . a Raa L, 
law as it stands is the cause of a great deal of misery and social evil, especially trees eke es a he ge and |The latest and most elegant designs for 
among the middle and lower classes of the community.” Surely in respect of rir ppiic for Gas or Can- 
these marriages, asin the marriages of first cousins, the Mosaic legislation should Wo — in a Boarding School. a | getimates for Lighting Towns, Streets, Rail- 
be indisputably accepted. Mis-interpretation or ignorance of Seripture should. | ways, Manufactorie and Workshops with a 
not influence the one case, nor should a frivolous prejudice, unsupported by English—Apply by letter to A.B, Jewish Bg 
Sin WANTED, 9 SITUATION daily 
| W VO | or resident GOVERNESS bya young} AND BONS, 
| Al AND RAYS. of imparting a sound English and | PYINNER, DESSERT, iEA, and 
tha dave. lebrew education and good Music.— Address BREAKFAST SERVICES in great 
Tun Jews were in the days of the Empire the chief agriculturists | 31, Hebert-street, New North-road, N, 
of Spain. | 


| | | ‘The Alexandra Dinner Service. £1 188, 62. 
Tus Chinese Jews, after the custom of their fellow-countrymen, pay great aN ORNING or Afternoon GOVERNESS ] GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE, 


physical facts, control the other. 


1: ‘Sunerior).<-A ladv | New and most elegant designs. 

| ‘y of the great philosopher C ‘heir chicf priest | Guperior).—A lady, long experienced in IXNER in 

respect to the memory 1¢ great philosopher Confucius. Their chief priest | tuition, desires a RE-KNGAGBMENT. Ac. |. DINNER SERVICES in Gilt, £8 10s 

used to wear a red silken sash as a distinguishing mark... quirements: thorough English, including the | 144 HOUNDSDITCH, Established 1803. 

the days of Cromwell, a writer proposed to sell Ireland to the Jews. | Music, Singing, Hebrew, J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 
Tr has been supposed that Fuseus Aristius, the friend to whom Horace nials. Address S. N.. Young's Library, 140, ,ALL ROOMS, PUBLIC and PRI- 

alludes in his tenth satire, was a Jew. | Betas =| 


Southampton-row, W.C. 


| inl | VATE GARDENS, &c.—Estimates and | 
‘A curious epigraph, containing a copy of the Decalogue, was once found 


TY Contracts prepared for [LLU MINATING and 
in the minaret of a Turkish Mosque. | Vo lady A 


pol ; DECORATING the above upon the latest and 
cP the Mityvoth |in ae: LION us RE SIDI N xOV ERN Ess, most approy ed principl Pyrotechnic Dis 
i THe first London synagogue In which the practice of the sale of Mitzvoth {in a good family, to one or two little girls. She: plays undertaken. Tents Marquees, &c., pro- 
om was the Hambro’; and the improvement was due to the late | comp vided. 
was avolished Henry, the tl Hnglish, Music, Hebrew and the rudiments of | LAMPS and CHANDELIERS for INDIA. 
— Mr. Abraham Henry, = | { French, No objection to travel. Can be highly SHOW ROOMS, 
ce Tue Churchyard of Saint Giles, Cripplegate, or iis immediate vicinity, is | recommended by the family where she is at pre- 117, HOUN DSDITCH, 
the site of an ancient Jewish burial ground, which was conceded to our fathers Maddox's library, Albany Established 1805, 
their expulsion by the cruel Plantagenets. Wool 1 Li D Clothi 
4 or TAQANC watt Toollen and Linen Drapers, Clothier 
CHARLEMAGNE appointed a Jew, named Isaac, as his ambassador to the | ACANCY for a Respectable YOUTH [°° Beotand Shoe 
POLYGAMY has been forbidden European Jews for nearly te! cht Lizard, 199, Great Portland-street, W. Pre- LEXAN DER and CO., AUC- 
hundred and forty years. mium required, TLON RS and ALU E tS, City Sale 
. : Rooms, 27 and 28, Wilson-street, Finsbury- 
ig Accorpine to Josephus, nearly one million and a haif Jews perished in 


| ish TYNO EE LET, a First-class HOUSE in 4 square, E.C., will hold Periodical AUCTION 
f- the Roman war—-the terrible struggle which eventually terminated so fatally | _ the Finsbury district—Furnished or. | SALES of Woollens, Drapery, Linens, Man- 
 f{orour nationality. : | Unfurnished. The tenant might have the option chester, Bradford, Shetheld and Birmingham 
0 the AP dane of one or two gentlemen lodgers. Applications Goods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes, &e, Cash 

NE ol the most inte) esting cases Of marriage law Wich ever Cant to be addressed confidentially to B. W., London. | advanced on goods for sale, and balance paid 
hefore the British public was a case concerning two Jews belonging to the | Institution, Finsbury-cireus. a. three days after. | 
families of Da Costa Villareal and Lara. 


| AURNISHED APARTMENTS TO LET | ADOLPHUS, TAILOR.’ 
Tempora mutantur. The Common Couneil and citizens of London, to L | 
whose steadfast exertions the final triumph of Jewish emancipation was mainly ‘ 


| RAe 
| | home comfort afforded. Apply H. A,, 6, ADOLPHUS HABITMAKER. 
lue, were the hearty opponents of Walpole’s Bill for naturalising the Jews, | Osborne-terrace, Clapham-road, 8, hee ee Ss 
nd actually obtained the repeal of that measure. JNURNISHED APARTMENTS TO BE] 
LET, with or without board, in the house ADOLPHUS. OUTFITTER 
Deceasy or Mote. Witty ve Roruscui.y.—We deeply regret to report | % ? Jewish Lamy, the neighbourhood of L. 


| L., 39 Southampton | 
death of the youthful and accomplished daughter of Baron Will yde Roths- rew, 
of Frankfort. | | 


The Levant Herald states that “Miss Burdett Coutts is said to 
proposed to provide Jerusalem with an efficient svstem of water supply at 


ADOLPHUS, 74, LEADENHALL 
STREET, E.C, 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE. 
AMILIES residing at any part of Lon- TAV and TORAlCH 
don can be supplied daily with KOSHER. | [4" LAY andCo., TOBACCO, SNUFF, 


| MEAT and POULTRY at and CIGAR Importers to the Royal 
wn cost, and the scheme which embodies the details of her munifieent offer. MARKET PRICES ONLY. W.C., near Charing Cross 
I en laid before the (Turkish) Council of State. A preliminary report of | Write for list of prices, post free.—Carts to all | ie abate. 
| 


A large stock of the very choicest brands of 
ction to which it has been referred has, we learn, been made in favour of | reign Cigars, including Intimidads, Cabanas, 
SOM: ratures of the proposal, which will probably be accepted in its entirety.” Every article supplied by David Israel gua- 

3stt.—-Mr. Michael Costa, who has rendered great. service to the science ily The Carvajals at 50s, per hundred are strongly 
NO than the art of music, has received the horour of knighth ood from the recommended, being & very superior cigar and 
Queen ‘he haw we heliev ‘oldev-and ahi “that of haine a lew |. DAVID ISRAEL, Butcher and Poulterer, possessing a fine rich flavour. Baccalao’s at 32s, 
ative: 1€ has, we believe, an older and a higher honour—that_oi being a Jew. {ee as 199. Middicsex-street, Whitechapel, | per hundred, without doubt the finest to be had , 
Tue Stones or JervsatemM.—Rev. Dr. Barclay writes to the Jewish Tn- ee 


| | price. 
telligence, dated Jerusalem November 12, 1868: “Since I last wrote rain | \/[ RS. 8. SILVER and SON, COOKS { 7 ee gues 
has fallen, and the long heat of summer, with its trying siroccos, has given A and CONFECTIONERS, No, 89, Mid- |! ‘HEE SRENCH VELOCIPEDE COM- 


Mas dlesex-street, Aldgate—All kinds of French, | PANY haveappointed S.and E. Ransome, 
Way to healthful and agreeable weather. Pilgrims and travellers begin to | Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery | and Co,, 10, Essex-street, Strand, AGENTS for : 
the sth and the City becomes more populous and busy. Tho new dome of | Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and De- | the Home Wholesale trade; Tangye Brothers 


Hal jeuners, and Parties supplied in the first-class | and Holman, 10, Laurence Pountney-lane, 
come we ame TS ‘surmounted with & lofty gilt cross, 18 being rapidly | tsar or English style. Ices, Jellies, or Blanc- | Cannon-street, for the Export and Shipping 
: pleted, and its inside adornment executed with costliness and splendour.. ; manges. On all public occasions, weddings and | Department; A. Davis, 14, Strand, RETAIL — 
The explorations lay bare fresh features of interest connected with the his- | private parties, the greatest satisfaction has Department, and General Agent and Manager 
tory of ancieat Jerusalem. <A wat e leadi 1e-Kedr llev been expressed at the mannerin which Mrs. 8. | tothe Company, 
is verusa em. watercourse ieading | down the-Kedron val ey 4 and Son have served the entertainments. All; DAVIS, 14, Strand... 
ow cleared from a distance of 1100 feet, almost up to En-rogel. Itis | 


bout kindsof Confectionery and Cakes manufactured | | 
FALOWER. and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


six feet in depth, and four teet.in. width, and. is cut through the solid Mrs, and Son's own premises,—None 
If followed toits source it may prove the key to aclear idea of the | 
whoa water sapply for the city, as itmay have been used for the overflow of” ge ownage actamanl aaa and every garden requisite, of first rate quality 
en¢l Was superfluous. In the side of Ophel, and south-cast from the Temple of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, | at, B. J. JONAS, 
the vaulted has been discovered, leading to the waters of | Blackfriars. ‘I'he Tavern has been entirely House 
*fount. From the quantity of lamps and jars found, it seems to: Pleasure grounds and gardens designed 
mh en much frequented, and from its position it suggests the probability | J ite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable Dinners, | #11 out.—Estimates given free of charge. 
it the water was brought up for the Feast of Tabernacles, | Meetings, (being most centrally | All tethers to be directed to 16; : 
drawn in golden vessels, aud poured on the altar with joy, such, NPS | PRIVATE COMMERCIAL BOAR 
rabbis say, he who never saw it never saw joy in his whole lite. Jewish Cook employed. £« DING HOUSE— 
have also been sunk to a depth of seventy feet, to find the lowermost | —--—— DENSON-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
of the Ophel wall. Supposing the wall to have risen about seventy 0 ARD 
more in height, we may Well exclaim with the Psalmist ‘ Walk about. 


APARTMENTS, 15 and 16, Devonshire | 0° ned a house at the above address 
bole’ and af soe about her: tell the towers thereof, mark ye well her: | place—M. S. NURENBERG. sere where he will be happy to receive visitors to 
ulwarks,’ In 


polis reminding’ one of the poli pp | support. Charges Mederate. 
corners of the Temple” ee FOR TWO.’ 
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‘THE JEWISH 


CHRONICLE. 


16, 1869, 


JEWS FREE SCHOOL. 

BELL LANE, SPITALFIELDS, 
THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVER: 
Ee SARY DINNER in aid of the Funds of 
this Institution will take place at the LONDON. 


DAY, the 19th May, 869. 
SIN ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD, BART. 
President, in the Chair, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, | 
Lawrence Levy, 
Lucas, aq. 
TREASURERS. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. : 
Alfred Louis Cohen, Esq. | 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS AND 
COMMITTEE, 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. 
Moses Levy, Lisa. 
Sampson Liueas, Esq. 
“Joseph. Magnus, 
Rev. D: W. Marks. 
Barnett Meyers, Esq, 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 
Nathl. Montefiore, Esq. 
F..D. Moeatta, Esq. 
Assur H. Moses, Esq. 
David Moss, Esq. 
Louis Nathan, Esq. 


EK, Alex, Feq. | 
Joshua Alexander, Fsq 
David Benjamin, 
H. Beddington, Esq. 
‘Dr, H. Behrend. 
L.. Sischoffsheim, 
Lionel! Louis Cohen, 
he 
Alfred 
Keq. 
Arthur B. Cohen, Esq. 
Benjamin L. Cohen, 


Cohen, | 


— 


TAVERN. Bisbopsgate-street, on WEDNES- | 


Albert Raphael, Esq. | 


re Sir Anthony Roths- | 
Lionel Benj. Cohen,| child, Bart, | 
Esq. | N. -M. De Rothschild, | 


Alfred Davis, Eaq. 
Davis, Esq. 
Frederick Davis,. Esq. 
Henry Dyte, Esq, 
Joel bhmanuel, haq. 

Lewis. Emanuel... Fsq.} Alfred A. Solomon, Esq 
Sir Francis H. Golds-} Baron de Stern. 

mid, Bart. M.P. D. G. Stiebel, 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq.) H. N. Solomon, Esq. 
_Alfred Goldsmid, Esq.| J. M. Solomon, sq., 
Judah Hart, sq. M.A. 

Isaacs, Esq. Lionel Van Oven, Esq. 
George Jessel, FEsq,.| M. Van Praagh. Esq. 
Arthur Wagg, tsa. 
Joseph, Esq, Jacob Waley, M.A, 
Walter Josephs, Waley, 
Henry L. Keeling. Henry Worms, Esq. 
k, M. Leon, Esq, 


Esq., M.P. 
Rubinstein, Esq. 
Joseph Sebag, Hsu. 
Teaac Seligmann, Esq. 
Mr.. Serjeant simon, 
MP 


Esq. 


S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


JEWS COLLEGE, 10, FINSBURY SQUARE 
PRESIDENT—Rev. Dr. ADLER, Chief Rabbi. 
ViIcE-PRESIDENT—Sir MONTEFIORE, 
Bart. 
Principal—Dr. Friedlander (Ph.D. Berlin). 
First Master—Mr. G. Maconachie, M.A. (Edin- 
| burgh). | 
A sound Classical and Commercial edu- 
A 


cation is imparted, including French, 
| German, Drawing, 


The efficiency of the instruction is proved 
by the successful results obtained at the London 
University and Oxford Middle Class 'xamina- 
tions. Four pupils of the school passed the last 
Oxford F&xamination. 

Special attention given to Hebrew and Reli- 

| 
Weekly reports are issued of the attendance 


-and progress of each pupil. 


Boys admitted at any age, if competent to 


enter the lowest. class. 


The hours of study are from 9 till 3, with an- 
interval of half an hour for luncheon. | 

‘Terms (strictly inclusive) £10 15s, per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance. 


‘The school is within five minutes walk of the 


Moorgate-street. Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and within the same distance of the | 
Liverpool Street Station of t1e North [.ondon 


Line, tius affording unusual facilities to boys 
residing in the Suburban districts. | 


HERESON HOUSE ACADEMY, 
| RAMSGATE. | 
PRINCIPAL—J. TRITSCH. 
(Successor to the Rev. Emanuel Myers.) 


HE course of education comprises the | 


snbjects usually taught at the public 


schools, and ensures a sound. religious, classical 


mathematical, and general education. 


MHE LATE Archbishop of CANTER- 


| BURY, in a sermon preached by His 
Grace on behalf of the CANCER HOSPITAL, 
London and Brompton, said :-— 
“There is no disease more pitiable than 
Institution is specially 
devoted. From the first symptoms of attack 
one long course has commonly becn prognos-. 
ticated—a fearful looking for of a lingering 
progress towards a death of anguish, Could 
the greatness of the suffering be laid before you 
—could you be shown its severity soas to see it 
in its true proportions and natural colours, no 
one endued ‘with the feelings of humanity 
could resist the spectacle; they would think 
aH they possessed a trifling sacrifice if, at such 
price, they could mitigate such misery; and 
yet they know that those sufferings exist as 
surely as if they were spread before their eyes. 

~ "This, therefore, is a case in which I may justly 
ask your liberal contributions, that the relief 
afforded by this Hospital may more nearly 
approach the amount of misery it endeavours 
to remove.” Bankers, Messrs, Coutts and Co., 


Strand; Office 167, Piccadilly (opposite to |. 


WAR. P. E. VAN NOORDEN’S GRAND 
EVENING CONCERT, TUESDAY, 
27th. inst., at 27, Harley-street, W. Artistes: 
Mesdames Louisa Van Noorden, Julia Lesca, 


Bianche Ellerman, Montserra Eyles; Messrs. | 


Aifred Heming, Angyalfi, Caravoglia. Violin, 


Chandeau Lane; Concertina, Miss Medora Col- 
Con-. 
ductors, Messrs. W. Ganz, E. Lane, and 
| Harrison. ‘Tickets, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
_ to be had at the principal music sellers, and of 


ins; Piano, Mr. P. E. Van Noorden. 


Mr. P. E. Van Noorden, 27, Bedford-square, 


—JENNER and KNEWSTUB’s ‘newly- 
invaited PATENT A BC and 1, 2, 3, DES- 
PATCH BOXES. for... general convenience, 
for ready access to papers and methodical 
arrangement, have received the highest com- 
mendation. Price 10s. 6d. aad upwards, 
“This really valuable contrivance.’—Punch, 
Nov. 14, | 
and office.”"—Record. “ Will nieet 
especially the requirements of literary, Tegal, 
and official persons.”—Star. “A boon to all 
lovers of order.”—lLllustrated London News. 
‘There can be no question as to the value of 
this invention.’"—Morning Post.—Jenner and 
Knewstub, inventors of the Elgin Writing 
Case, 33, St. James’s-street, and No. 66, 
Jerymn-street. : 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT... | 
Paris and Havre Exhibition Gold Medals. 
CAUTION,—None genuine without Baron 
Liebig, the inventor's signature pang 
jar, accompanied by full printed « 
About 70 
the present reduced retail price pee pound, 
Finest, most convenient, and by far the cheapest 
meat-flavouring ingredient or soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold by all Italian Ware- 
housemen, Chemista, Grocers, Ship Chandlers, 


irections, 


BC PATENT DESPATCH BOX. 


“Cannot furil to be useful in the | 


on every | 


ints of excellent beef-tea for lis, | 


from 9 till 03. 


The house is large and airy, with an exten- 
sive playground, and situated close to Sir Moses 
Montefiore’s Synagogueand College. 

The social and domestic comforts to promote 


the happiness of the pupils, receive the most 


earetul attention. | 
Tor terms and further particulars apply to 
the above address. 
COLLEGIATE DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 
NO. 1, GREAT CORAM STREET, RUSSELL- 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Principal.—REV. B. SPIERS. 


TINHE Rev. B. SPIERS begs to announce 


that he has REMOVED to No. 1, Great 
Coram-streect, where he will carry on the day 
school hitherto so successfully conducted by him 
at 19, Great Coram-street, and will likewise re- 
ceive pupils as BOARDERS, for which pur- 
pose the new premises present every advantage. 
‘(he rooms are large and well ventilated. There 
isa drilling and playground. Arrangements 
will be carefully made to promote the health 
and comfort of the pupils. 

In addition to the school boarders, Mr. Spiers 
will receive youths desirous of attending Uni- 
versity College School (which is in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood). These Boarders will have 
the advantage of receiving Hebrew and Reli- 
gious Instruction and the sv perintendence of able 
masters In the preparation of their evenmg 
lessons. For Prospectus ( which will be sent 
post free) apply to the Principal, as above. 


J ADIES SCHOOL, conducted by Miss 
SILVEST: R and Miss E. SOLOMON, 
assisted by French and German Governesses 
and eminent masters. Hours of attendance 
Young ladies attend 


separate 
Russell-square. 


MAY HOUSE, GRAVESEND. | 
M* BARCZINSKY begs to intorm 
BR her friends that her puoils will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, 28th instant. 
Prospectus and every information may be had 
on application. | | 


‘MILTON HOUSE SCHOOL, GRAVESEND. 


Principal—Mr. BARCZINSKY. 


FUE course of study includes the usual | 


English subjects; Hebrew and Religion; 
Latin, French, and German; Mathematics and 


| Bookkeeping; music and other accomplishments, 


Oxford and 


The .pupils. are prepared for the ! 
ig The School 


Cambridge Local Examinations. 
will Re-open on WEDNESDAY, 


KREUZYACH. 


Undersigned wilt undertake the: 


. charge of YOUNG LADIES visiting the 
above place for the benefit of their health; also 
of those who would stay the whole year for the 
perpen of joining the excellent Schools esta- 
plished here. The house, with baths and garden 
attached, is healthily situated, and in close 
to the mineral springs. References 

r. Trautwein, and Kabbi Dr. Bamberger.— 
Farther particulars on application to LOUISA 
WOLLF, Kreuznach, Rhenish, Prussia. 


BRUSSELS, 14, RUE SCHAVYE. 


LADIES. 
ESDAMES GODCHAUX receive a 
limited number of pupils. So 
First-class Masters, Resident Govern 
Terms moderate. The highest references given 
if required, | | 
For further particulars apply as above. 


~ 


classes.—o4, Great Coram-street, 


28th instant, | 


BOARDING ‘SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


ADIES SCHOOL at BRUSSELS, con-- 
L ducted by Miss BLOEMENDAL, with 
the assistance of eminent masters and resident 
governesses.—The highest references can be 
given For particulars apply to Miss Bloemendal, - 
4, Rue Defacqz, Quartier Louise, | | 


TADUCATiION.—Mrs. ESSINGER’ and 
EK the Misses SOLOMON receive a limited 
number of young ladies as Boarders and Day 
Pupils; they are assisted by a resident French. 
governess and eminent masters. Young ladies 
can attend separate classes. Arrangements may 
be made for the attendance of pupils residing at 
a distance. Terms on application.—45, Elgin- 
road, Notting-hill, near Bayswater. 


| J ust Published, price, Ba 


A COURSE 
LX Biblical Passages, adduced by Christian 
Theologians in Support of the dogmas of their 


faith. Preached in the Bayswater Synagogue 


by HER vANN ADLER, Ph. D., Minister of 

the Congregation. Printed by request. _ | 
‘Triibner and Co., 6'!, Paternoster Row. 

To be had of P, Vallentine, 34, Alfred-street, 

Beaford-square, W.C.; Cohen, Chichester 

Place, Harrow-road, W.; and of any Bookseller. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Fep. 8vo., 28. 6d. 


onthe FUNDAMiNTAL TRUTHS OF 


| JUDAISM. . . | 


By CLEMENTINA Dé ROTHSCHILD | 
Translated from the German. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALDG, and CO., 

Stationers Hall Court. 


Please note the Address.—34, ALFRED- 
STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, and 7, 
Duke-street, Aldgate. | 

REVIOUS to purchasing any kind 


of Prayer Books persons are requested to 


compare VALLENTINES EDITIONS with 


any others extant. | 

Important to Congregations and others.— 
Several SD with si:ver bells and other 
appurtenances, mantles, dc., complete for use, 
and NNDW ON SALE cheap 
correct), P. VALLENTINE, Publisher, Book- 
binder, Printer, and Bookseller, 34, ALF RED- 
STREET, BEDFORD-SQUARE, W.C., and 
7, DUKE-STREET, ALDGATE, has on sale 
all kinds of Jewish Publications, and every 
requisite for School, Synagogue, and ae 
use; Lama and Woollen Arba Kanfas, Tephil- 
lin; Mezuzoth, Woollen and Silk Talysim of 
first-rate quality, | 

The undermentioned being Copyright works, 
can only be had as above; the Publisher ear- 
nestly solicits a comparisen with any other of 
the kind on sale. | 

The Revised Edition of the BIN Haftorah, 
and complete Sabbath Prayer Book, commencing 
with Friday afternoon and ending with Sabbath 
afternoon service. ‘To each volume are ap- 
pended tables of the time of commencement 
-of the Sabbath; also the Sedrahs and Hafto- 
-rahs for the ensuing 20 years. Price, the set of 
5-vols., with the new English Translation, 26s., 
unbound, | 

This is the only complete (edition published in 
England. 
DAILY PRAYERS, with a-new 
elegant ENGLISH TRANSLATION, by the 
Rev. A. P. MENDES. With a Compendium 
of the (D°3"T) laws, translated from the 
OMT the Lissa Caief Rabbi. 

The prayers of the above works follow con- 
secutively, and the necessity of turning from 
place to place avoided. : 


with table of Holidays, Vol, 11. “ PASSOVER.” 
Vol. IIL. “Shebuoth.” Jewish works purchased 


All the American Jewish publications, inclu- 
ding “Grounds of Christianity,” b 
Pinnock’s and Pykes Catechism of 

| tory; also an extensive stock of Rabbinical ard 
other Jewish works; see 82 page catalogue free 


METROPOLITAN STEAM LAUNDRY 


AND SCOURING WORKS, 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 
TITCHBORNE Row ‘'TITCHBORNE STREET, 
| EDGWARE ROAD | 
HENRY BENJAMIN, General Manager. 

4 Company estab 

latest modern improvements. The 
Laundry Department under 
tion and management of a first-class Blan- 


powders, or prey aration of any description in the 
getting up, heads of families will at once per- 
ceive the advantage of having their garments 
retuy in a condition as 
possible, thoroughly cleansed, bleached, mang] 

and ironed. Special at tention will be waive 
all articles of Lace and Embroidery, When 
required, washings will be returned within two 
days. Locked Baskets will be supplied by the 


Company. 


A etter, addressed to the Manager, will atall 


mdon daily 


ETTERS to a CHRISTIAN FRIEND 
d 


(WWD), FESTIVAL PRAYERS with a 
| new translation by the late Rev. D. A. DE 
SOLA.—Price 
LITTLE .MIRtAM’S HOLIDAY TALES, 
Price 6d. in cloth, lettered. Vol. Il. ‘SABBATH,’ 


English, 


ible His- 


COMPANY, AND DYEING, CLEANING | 


personal inspec- 


From the entire absence of friction, washing 


In Chancery.—Newman v. Burton.—'l he Crown 


or exchanged in small or large quantities. | 


| B 


With all thet” 


| times be responded to by return, and a Fore- | 
woman sent to receive commands when re- | 
The Company's Vans to all parts of | 


B® OW N 


Va EK. and H. LUMLEY, LAND 
AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS, 
City Offices—67, Chancery-lane. 
West End Offices—31, St. James’s-street, 
| Piccadilly. 


and H. LUMLEY, VALU- 
ATORS in Railway and other Compen- 
sation Cases, | 


By order of the Mortgagee.—The Falcon Soap 
Works, Battersea. 
FESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Guildhall 
Tavern, Gresham-street, FRIDAY, April 


|} 23rd, at 12 for 1, in one lot, the lease, goodwill, 
see, and effects of the above valuable property, 


articulars of Henry Levy, Esq., Solicitor, 18, 


| | Surrey-street, Strand ; and atthe auction offices. 
OF SERMONS on the 


leases of a very important prorerty, 121, 
Regent-street, and large premises in the rear, 
covering more than a quarter of an acre with 
frontage to Leicester-street, together with the 
valuable goodwill of Newman’s business of a 
Job and Post Master, also the book debts, 
ESSRS. 
4Vi honoured with instructions from Vice 
Chancellor Malins to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham-street, FRI- 
DAY, April 23rd, at 12 for 1, the above highly 
important property. Particulars, plans, and 
conditions of sale of G. Dillon Webb, Solicitor, 
61, Carey-street ; and at the auction offices, | 


UMLEYS REGISTER of Landed 
| Property, Country . Residences, Hunting, 
Fishing, and Shooting quarters, Farms, Manor, 
Advowsons, and Estates; also the Registey. 0}; 
‘Town Houses; also the Register of Investyagnten, 
‘Business Premises, Ground Rents, and Wreehold 
and Leasehold House and Shop pyyperty, are 
published every month, and may by had gratis on 
application, or through the past for one stamp. 


| and HENRY LUMLEY. 
LAND AGENTS and AUCTION BERS, 
67, Chancery Lane, and 31, St. James’y Street, 
Piceadiily. 


TO THE. GOVERNORS AND SUBSCRI- 
BERS OF THE JEWS’ ORPHAN, 
ASYLUM. 
NHE favour of your Votes and Interest 
is respectfully solicited on behalf of JU - 
LIUS and MYER ROTHSCHILD, 
The mother (the chief support of the family) 


husband with nine children depending on him 
for support. 

The case is strongly recommended by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : | 


Esq., Hillworth Lodge, Tulse Hill; Alexander 
Levy, Esq., Finsbury-square; Henry Solo- 
mon, Esq., ,Houndsditch; Rev. D,  Piza, 
Heneage-lane; S. A. Hart, Esq., Bury-street; 
Alexander Isaacs, Esq, Tavistock-square: 
E. Gompers, Esq., Crown-court, Threadneedle 
street; Jonas Jacobs, Esq. St. James's, Ald- 
gate; Isaac Hyam, Esq., Bevis Marks; M. 


| Woolf, Esq., St. James’, Aldgate; H, Mendoza, 


498, Oxford-street; L. H. Phillips, Esq.. 
Leman-street E,; Joseph Raphael, Esq., How- 
ard’s Hotel, St. James’. ar 


Br WN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


or 
Children’s 
Diet. 
POLSON’S 
COKN FLOUR 
Forall~ 
the uses to 
which the 
best arrowrogk 
is applicable 
AND 
| CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces, 


AND 


ROWN 


ROWN 


Beef-tea, 


AND 
Best Quality, 


Brows AND 


‘used, this will be tuucd tne best that can be ob- 
tained at the price. caeaeateokcees 


CAUTION 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, other 


stead of | 
BROWN AND POLSON’S| 


VALENTINE, for the Proprietors, at their office, 
11, Castle-street, Bevis Marks, E.C.,’ in -the 


Friday, April 16, 1869, 


‘Collector.—Mr Jacob Roxas; 


and H. LUMLEY are 


has recently died in ehildbirth, leaving her 


Sir B, S. Phillips, Ald.; H. A. Isaacs, 


AND POLSON’S 
“CORN FLOUR» 


POLSON’S 
FLOUR 
4d, & 8d. 
POLSON’S. 
CORN FLOUR 


F r purposes where a second quality may be — 


quali- 
ties are sometimes audaciously substituted in- — 


London Printed and published by Moss 


Parish of Aldgate, in the City of Londen, 
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